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ON CHANGES OF FASHION IN BAPTISMAL 
NAMES. 

Various notes have ey from time to time 
in ‘ N. & Q.’ having indirect bearing on this sub- 
ject, but none, so far as I know, setting out any 
exact comparison of names in use at different 
periods. I do not, therefore, seek to connect this 
note with anything that has gone before, but in 
examining the registers of this parish (namely, 
of Lapworth, twelve miles from Birmingham) over 
along period of years, it seemed to me that such 
a comparison as I now make would be of general 
interest, and might be thought worthy of the rather 
extended space it must occupy in the only paper 
to which it seems by right to belong. 

Until within the last generation, when to some 
little extent suburban Birmingham has begun to 
encroach upon it, the parish has been a purely 
agricultural one, subject, perhaps, as little to ex- 
ternal influences as any in the country, so that 
probably the inferences drawn from its registers 
may be taken to be deducible from most other 
of country villages. 

he following lists give an analysis of a hundred 
male and a hundred female names conferred in 
baptism in four consecutive periods as nearly as 
— a hundred years apart, such names 
ing taken from the registers exactly in the order 


of entry, and then classified and arranged alpha- 


betically. 
SixtEENTH Century (1561-1584). 
Male. Female. 

Abraham 1 Agnes ane 1 
Ambros 1 Alice 8 
Bartlemie 1 Annis(?)... 1 
Barnabie 1 Anne... 8 
Bawdwin 1 Christian (1),(-e1)... 2 
Dyonysius Dorothe 2) 4 
Edmund 2 Dorothie eas 2 
Edward 3 Elinor 1 
Ffrance 2 Elizabeth 19 
George 6 Ffrance aon 2 
Henry 2 Helwood (?) ... 1 
Isacke 1 Isabell 4 
Jobn ... oe oo um 2 
Mathewe 1 Jocosa a 
Nathaniell 1 Joane... 3} 16 
Nicholas 7 Jone ... 12 
Peter ... 1 Joise ... om 
Phillippe 1 Katherine 4 
Richard 1l Lettice 1 
Robert 2 Mabil... om 1 
fanson 1 Marie 3 
Samuell 1 Margaret... 
Thomas .. 18 Ursula ows ons 1 
William 

100 100 


In all twenty-four names, _In all twenty-one names, 
No difference whatever is made in the spelling 
of Ffrance used as above twice as a male and twice 
asa female name. It is not until much later that 
it becomes differentiated into Francis and Frances, 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY — 


Male. “male, 

Abraham 1 Anne... 
Anthon 1 Barbara os 1 
Bios 3 Onthorine 

eorge oroth 2 
Hener an 1 Dorothie 1 } 8 
Humphrey ... 1 Eleanor 3 
Isaak (1) (-e 1) 2 Eliz{s abeth 
Jacob... 1 Frances 1 
James 1 Grace _ 1 
Job... 2 Hanna 3 4 

John ... 31 Hannah i} 

Jonathan 1 Jane ... ne 2 
Joseph 12 Joane... - 2 
Lazarus 1 Margery 1 
Robert 2 Mary... 25 
Samuel 4 Phillip 1 
Solomon 1 Rebecca 4 5 

Thomas 22 Rebekkah 1 

Valentine 1 Sara ... 6 
William 12 Sarah. sy? 
Susanna 2 
100 


1 
In all twenty names. In all seventeen names. 
In the previous century we had the form 
Phillippe as a male name, we now have Phillip as 
a female name. 
Erouteenta Centory (1765-1780). 
Female. 


ale. 
Abraham ... 1 Ann 6 13 
Acton sis oe Ame... one 
Benjamin ove wow 8 
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Charles 2 Apalona 1 
Edward 1 Betty... 2 
Emanuel 1 Catherine 4 
George 1 Diana 1 
8 Elizabeth 21 
Teaac 1 Hannah 11 
James 3 Lydia... 1 
Job... one 2 Lucy. 1 
Jobn ... ine 20 Mabel 1 
John Culcope 1 Mariah 1 
Joseph — 8 Margaret 1 
Richard 1 Margery 2 
Robert 1 Martha 3 
Samuel 4 Mary 19 
Thomas 19 Nancy 3 
William 29 Obedience 1 
Susanna 3 
8 
100 1 
In all nineteen names; one In all twenty names, 
double name. 


In this list we have the first instance of the use 
of a double name, the second appellative being a 


family one. 
Nivereentu Century (1878-1891). 
Male. Female. 

Albert on ine 2 Ada ... 3 
Albert Edwin 1 Ada Jane . 1 
Albert Theodore 1 Alice ... ° 1 
Albert William 1 Alice Louisa... l 
Alexander William Ann ... ws 1 

Victor 1 Annie 
Alfred 5 Amanda Leonora 1 
Arthur ove 4 Amelia Mary 1 
Arthur George 1 Beatrice Mary one 1 
Arthur James 1 Blanche Winifred ... 1 
Bertie eve 1 Caroline Emily 1 
Bertram William 1 Caroline Hannah 1 
Charles wes 4 Charlotte. 1 
Charles John 1 Clara ... oe 1 
Charles William 2 Clara Sophia 1 
Christopher ... 1 Dora ... ove 1 

avid ... on 1 Dorothea Osborn ... 1 
Edgar James 1 Dorothy Margaret ... 1 
Edward 3 Dinah Rose 1 
Edwin 2 Edith... due 5 
1 Edith Blanche 1 
Ernest eee 4 Edith Mary ... 1 
Ernest Walter 1 Elizabeth... 2 
Felix John ... 1 Elizabeth Louisa 1 
Francis Robert 1 Eliza Jane ... 1 
Francis James 2 Eliza Gertrude 1 
Frank : 5 Ellen... 4 
Frederick... ine Ellen Beatrice 1 
Frederick Arthur ... 1 Ellen Fitter ... 1 
Frederick William ... 1 Emily eee 1 
George oe woe 3 Emily Rosine 1 
George Frederick 1 Emma ies 1 
George Robert 1 Ethel... oo 1 

arry aos 2 Eunice Ellen 1 
Henry om 1 Eva Florence 1 
Henry 1 Fanny on 1 
Heber oi 1 Fanny Louise 1 
Herbert Charles 1 Florence _... 2 
James - 1 Florence Elsie 1 
James William nth 1 Florence Ellen 1 
James Shirley Chat- Frances Mabel 1 

terton 1 Frances Mary 1 
James Shirley Hamil- Gertruie Ellen... 1 

ton ... eve aoe 1 Gertrude Florence ... 1 


Gertrude Victoria .. 
Gladys Mary 

Harriett Agnes oie 
Harriett Elizabeth 


Alice 
Helen Mary ... 
Jane ... oes 
Jane Elizabeth 
Jane Ellen ... 


Jesse Albert Victor 
Join ... 
John Albert Victor 
John Francie 

John Richard 

John Thomas 

Joseph 
Joseph Bennett 
Maurice Maynard 


Norman Percy Jane Maria ... 
Percival ee Jenny 

Samuel eve Jessie ... 
Samuel George Julians 
Sidney Charles Leah Adelaide 
Thomas eee Lily Louisa ... 
Thomas William Louisa eee 
Walter Lucy . 


Lucy Elizabeth 

Lucy Emma Alice ... 
Marian May... 

Mary ... 

Mary Anna .., 
Martha Mercy 

Mabel Charlotte 
Mabel Ruth ... 

May ... ° 
May Elizabeth eee 
Mildred Mary Nevill 
Muriel Grace 
Nora ... 
Nellie... 
Nellie Maria 

Olive Iris... 
Phyllis Dora 


Walter James 

Walter Thomas 
William ate 
William Edward 
William Greening ... 
William Harry 
William Moreton 
William Newton 
William Thomas 


Sarah... 
Sarah Anne ... 
Sarah Annette 
Susannah _.... 
Winifred Beatrice ... 
100 100 
Inall sixty-sevennames; _Inalleighty-three names; 
| thirty-seven double names; fifty-two double names; 
| five treble names, three treble names. 


It is curious to notice in the lists of male names 
that while the typical name John in the sixteenth 
century takes the lead with twenty-two out of the 
hundred, and in the seventeenth century is at the 
head again with thirty-one, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury William takes the lead with twenty-nine, 
while John counts only twenty. In the nineteenth 
century we have but one John, simple and un- 
adorned, and only four in combination with other 
names. 

The corresponding Joane or Jone, such a favour- 
ite in old literature, while counting sixteen in the 
sixteenth century, drops to two in the seventeenth 
and then entirely disappears. Fashion might do 
worse than revive it. 

Of boys’ names, for the earlier three centaries, 
/ as might be expected, John, Thomas, and William 
‘are by far the most in favour, accounting together 
| for fifty-two, sixty-five, and sixty-eight in the 
| hundred of the successive periods. It will, perhaps, 
| be rather a surprise, considering how many Henrys, 
| Edwards, and Georges we have had upon the 
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throne, though not within the periods under 
analysis, that these names should show so small 
@ percentage. 

Of girls’ names, Elizabeth, with z or s, keeps the 
lead for three centuries, But it is rather singular 
that while in the sixteenth century Margaret is 
even with it, both being nineteen, in the seven- 
teenth we have no Margaret at all, and in the 
eighteenth only one. In the sixteenth century we 
have no Mary, but three Maries. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries Mary is as popular 
as Elizabeth, while in the nineteenth we have but 
one. 

Obviously the most remarkable thing about the 
nineteenth century list is the extent to which the 
practice of giving in baptism double or even treble 
names is now carried. While in the last century 
a hundred boys had only nineteen names among 
them, and a hundred girls only twenty, now, 
owing to this practice, a hundred boys have sixty- 
seven names, and a hundred girls eighty-three—so 
much have we enlarged upon our fathers’ vocabu- 


lary. 

The most fanciful and romantic of the double 
and treble names belong as often as not to the 
labouring classes, 

There are indications also of the increasing 
favour shown to pet names, and what used to be 
considered nicknames— Annie, Jenny, and Nellie 
—will probably be followed as baptismal names 
by many which are now confined to the family 
circle, but which are often displayed in wedding 
notices, as when we are told parenthetically that 
“Gwendoline Florence,” for example, is the young 
lady known to her friends as “ Florrie.” 

Rosert Hopson, 

Lapworth. 


CURIOSITIES OF INTERPRETATION.—No. lV. 

A famous antiquary and editor was Joseph 
Ritson. We all remember the acrimony with 
which he attacked Warton. Frequently, but not 
always, he had good reasons to show for his stric- 
tures. If, however, we were to draw the conclu- 
sion that he was himself accurate, we should be 
very much mistaken. His throwing of stones was 
doubtless intended to let us know that he did not 
himself live in a glass house. Nevertheless, that 
house had an over large proportion of windows in 
it, as may easily be seen. 

Ritson’s ‘Metrical Romanceés’ (to adopt his 
own peculiar spelling) is a valuable book in its 
way, but we must not trust it too much. [ give 
& few samples of some of its peculiarities, for which 
purpose it is simplest to examine the glossary. 

In ‘King Horn,’ 1120, we read how Horn 
craved some drink, because he and his companions 
**bueth afurste,” ¢., are athirat. The glossar 
Says that afurste here means ‘‘ at first,” whi 
makes nonsense of the whole passage. 


In the ‘ King of Tars,’ 605, it is said of a man 
that he is “in his herte sore attrayed,” 4. ¢., sorely 
vexed at heart. See Atray in the‘N.E.D.’ The 
glossary has, “ Attrayed, poison’d.” This is « 
very bad shot, for the A.-S. aitor, poison, could 
not possibly produce such a verb as attrayen. 

Blyve, we are told, sometimes means blithe, and 
is corrupted from it. It never has that sense, and 
the assumed “corruption,” like most others, is 
unwarranted. 

“ Borken, barking” is entered without a refer- 
ence. It occurs in the ‘King of Tars,’ p. 400, and 
is the past tense plural, meaning ‘‘ barked.” Mr. 
Ritson should have known that -en is not the 
suffix of a present participle. Ifthe hapless Warton 
had been caught in such an error, Ritson would 
have cailed the statement ‘‘a lye.” 

The glossary gives us cronde, unexplained. This 
is an error for croude, as was shown by Price. 

Dang, we are told, is the “ plural” of Ding; but 
it is charitable to suppose plural” is a 
misprint for “* preterite.” 

** Denketh roun, thinks to run,” is surely comic. 
The text has roune, 4. ¢., to whisper. 

Druye is unexplained, yet it is merely our “ dry.” 

“ Ernde, yearn, desire’d.” But it means “he 
rap,” as the context requires. See rennen in 
Stratmanp. 

“Glyste up,” not explained. The s is printed 
as a “long s”; in fact, it is an error for glyfte up. 
To gliffis to glance quickly, to look, gaze. It is 
duly explained in Stratmann. 

Hone is explained by “shame; Fr. honte.” But 
“ withouten hone” means “‘ without delay,” and is 
a fairly common phrase. 

“ Pende, hond,” must be a misprint of hond for 
pond. Pende is explained by Stratmann as a 
pound, or (perhaps) a pond. 

“ Ryne, rine [sic], the white covering of a noc- 
turnal frost.” This is a complex error, and refers 
to ‘King Horn,’ p. 11: “ For reyn ne myhte by 
ryne.” The answer is simple; read by-ryne, i.¢., 
be-raip, rain upon. 

In the ‘ Erle of Tolous,’ p. 337, we have, “He 
behelde ynly hur face,’ where ynly (for in-ly) 
means inwardly, hence, intently. But Ritson was 
entirely puzzled by it, and misprints it yuly. 
Hence the curious entry in the glossary, “ Yuly, 
handsome, beautiful.” This he supports by a 
quotation about ‘‘a captain's wife most yewly,” 
adding, “though it must be confess’d that the 
original has not yewly, but vewlie, unless the tail 
of the y bave been broken off at the press” ; that 
is, his imaginary word is to be explained by 
manipulating another passage to suit it. 

In ‘ Ywaine and Gawaine,’ p. 677, is a curious 
passage about Sir Ywaine riding under a port- 
cullis, 

Under that than was a swyke, 


The knight’s horse’s foot touched the swyke, 4. ¢., 
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the trap, or contrivance for letting the ; ortcu lis 
go, and down it came. But Ritson coolly identitie: 
swyke with syke, and explains it by “sike, hole, or 
ditch.” 

Under the word thoghte, however, he succeeds 
in gibbeting a mistake of “‘ mister Ellises”’ very 
neatly, as follows: “In mister Ellises edition, the 
the text has hym poghte; the comment, ‘In posté, 
Fr. in power’; than which nothing can be more 
ridiculous.” Watrer W. Sxzar. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

‘As You Lixe Ir,’ Il. i., p. 19 (Clarendon 
Press edition).— Objection to note (p. 101) reading 
“ forked heads” as meaning “‘ forked arrows ”:— 

Duke S. Come, shall we go and kill us venison? 

Here is a challenge to his companions. As a 
skilled hunter he speaks as if he is sure of bis 

me, and he has no thought of wounding the 

eer. Hestopsto moralize—having himself been 
kicked out of house and home—and considers the 
treatment, when the deer are hunted by him, that 
the one singled out for “ hunter’s aim ” will receive 
from his brothers. They will treat the deer as the 
duke’s brother has treated him; and the duke 
regrets that his necessity compels him to be a 
hunter, and thus to draw forth the selfish character 
of animal life. 

Shakespeare was an observer of natureand knew 
the habits of deer ; at least it is not unreasonable 
to think this, when the story of his being charged 
with deer killing is remembered. Having in my 
early days constantly hunted deer for the pur- 
pose of paddocking them, I will try to describe 
what I could tell much better. We rode into the 
park, the keeper and I, both on horseback, two 
assistants on foot, the one holding the deerhound 
in leash. The deer being in a park, an enclosure, 
not a forest, were half tame, and instead of taking 
useless flight, immediately closed in a body, for 
mutual protection. The keeper would point out 
to me the deer wanted. Imagine a herd of twenty, 
all black, and “ one dappled fool,” and this last the 
required one. I rode straight to the dapple, and 
so cut the herd in two. Again riding after dapple, 
the rest would, if not all, join the original body, 
dapple, too, if he could, I still riding after dapple. 
It would be very soon ~~ that dapple was 
the one wanted. The herd then, not wishing to 
be disturbed, face dapple, and with their forked 
heads would beat dapple off or out of the herd; 
and in turning round his “round haunch” would 
be struck, and possibly gored. I have seen a 


haunch gored many inches long—the selfish deer 
thus in self-defence assisting to the capture— 
hitting him now he is down. 

’Tis just the fashion,—L, 56. 
Dapple, discarded of his velvet friends, was driven 
into the open and was captured by the hound. Thus 


Dapple in his own ogtem, tp forked heads 
Has his round baunches gored. 

Now let me try to show the unsoundness of the 
note p. 101. “A forked arrow was not,” as 
Steevens says, ‘‘ barbed, but just the contrary”; 
and the note proceeds to say the arrow was bar 
like a new moon, and adds, Commodus the Em- 
peror would smite off the head of a bird and never 
mise, I should have thought, and seldom hit. Now 
really could there be a note of more absurdity ? 
A half-moon on a shaft! You might as well use 
a hayfork. How could an arrow of this class be 
balanced or guided by its fléche? If Commodus 
did use such an arrow, it must have been in a very 
narrow enclosure, and only a short distance to 
shoot and the bird standing still. Again, the 
comparison between the neck of a bird and the 
neck of adeer! Supposing the bird’s neck hit by 
the arrow so shaped, it would easily be killed ; but 
what of the neck of a deer, ten times as thick, 
with a tough skin and hide to cover? The half- 
moon, too, a non-penetrating weapon, and there- 
fore hardly able to cause a wound. 

There might be some sense in a barbed arrow—it 
could pierce, maybe, to the heart, but I do not 
assent to this as the forked head. 

Then afterwards (J. 51), that the herd do not 
allow the hunted deer to rejoin them, still less a 
wounded deer, because of the smell of blood, gives 
full force to the moralizing of Jaques, who (I. 28) 
swears in that kind, you do more usurp than doth 
your brother that hath banished you, #.¢., your 
brother has gored your haunches, and when you 
hunt the deer, or wound him as you sometimes 
miss your aim, a. excite the herd to be as 
unkind as Duke F. You have not learnt the 
sweet use of adversity, so in that manner you out- 
Herod Herod. 

The duke speaks of the haunches being gored 
as acertainty. I think I have shown how it is so, 
by the antlers of the other deer. To read “forked 
heads” as arrows is at once to make an uncer- 
tainty of it, for no hunter would aim at the 
hauncb, a non-vital part, and a prime part, which 
no hunter would wish to damage. The heart 
would be aimed at, and it would be an accident if 
the haunch was gored. To gore, does not this 
imply an injury inflicted by a horn? 

C. J. Witpixe, 

I have seen a wounded deer gored by the others 
over and over again—in fact, it is the usual habit 
of deer. The only difference would be that in the 
early stages of the growth of the horns the latter 
would be soft, and “ goring” would be then impos- 
sible; but the moment the velvet peels off the newly 
formed horn (the time for this varies quite a month 
in various parks, depending on the pasture and 
other ound it is a very different state of things, 
and no wounded deer would be allowed to remain 


long in the herd—the others would strike at him 
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with their horns right and left. I have seen a 
wounded deer so gored that in a very few minutes 
his haunches were practically spoilt for venison, 
being gored or stabbed all over. There is nota 
year that I do not have a buck or two killed from 
fighting in my park, or rather I should say from 
being gored by the others, for it is more an old 
deer being attacked by younger and stronger rivals 
than a regular fight. 

If a deer was wounded this is what generally 
takes place : the rest of the herd bolts, the wounded 
deer tries his very best to keep ps with them, and, 
if possible, to get in the centre of the herd. This 
he may do until the herd stops, when his condition 
is at once found out by the rest and no mercy 
given him. He will, if left alone by the hunter, 
soon drop away from the rest, and probably lie 
down. 8. E. Survey. 


ll. 3,4. True, she had not been absolutely at rest, 
but she had been idly spending her time “ in some 
worthless song,” neglecting him, and at rest as 
regards the praise of “truth in beauty dy’d.” Nor 
either here or in these sonnets, nor, I believe, else- 
where, does Shakespeare ever address or speak of 
his muse as restive, or use any epithet suggestive of 
the same. 

I am, indeed, aware that in Cassell’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
one meaning given to restive is “idle”; but first, 
that is no reason for ousting the text word resty, 
and secondly, the quotation given in support of 
this sense refutes it, the phrase being ‘‘ idle 
restive presence.” The verb rise is wholly against 
restive, and for resty. Br. Nicnotsoy, 


Tue As SEEN BY A GERMAN.— 
Here is a first-rate opportunity of seeing ourselves 
'as others see us, r. Carl Horstmann, in his 


“Ty hed to the left of the temple stran li Ogiishmen are likely to open 18 or re 
preface, perhaps ‘N. & Q.’ will give them one 


with sbafts nearly an inch in dameter. One haga cres- 
cent head about 9 inches from horn to horn, the interior | 
of the crescent being sharp as a knife. Such a missile 
would take off a man’s head, if shot with great force, | 
but I can scarcely believe Alcira’s Sey: guide’s | assurance | 


such ponderous arrows were shot from a bow by hand 
only,” 
| 
Sorver C., 1. 9.— 


Rise resty Muse, 

For resty my friend Mr. Tyler, in his ‘Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets,’ substitutes restive, a word of 
wholly opposite meaning, and one which I would | 
most strenuously oppose. Resty is used in a double | 
sense (one so often indulged in, nay, sought for | 
by Shakespeare) of restful, torpid, or idly resting, | 
and also to that consequence of being too long kept 
out of use in the instance of bacon which has thus 
become rancid. So used resty perfectly agrees with 


“I know most Englishmen consider it not worth whil 
to print all these legends, I know they regard them as 
worthless etuff, without any merit, because they are 
wholly absorbed in questions of the day, in politics and 
no end, in the fade poetry of } ey laureate and lad 
authore, which to an intellect of the middle ages woul 
have appeared infinitely more insipid (as turning on 
momentary interest, the ‘self’ and its lust) than these 
legends may appear to the present generation. The 
English mind is always running into extremes with full 
steam, with brutal energy, from Popery to ‘ No Popery,’— 
now into the grossest superstition, and again disclaimi 
and holding in abhorrence what their own fathers rever 
and held in awe: it only sees its present objects, and is 
blind to everything which lies behind or around: it 
— the juste milieu, the repose of a contemplative 
mind,” 

There may be some truth in all this terrible 
censure; but there are a few things which puzzle 
us. It seems hard to be scolded equally at both 
ends, for superstition and for the rejection of it, 


our author’s other words as to the non-productive- : ie : 
The contemplative mind itself must sometimes 
ne of his = his dearest W. In this disclaim, onl ent hold in abhorrence, things which 
our own fathers revered and held in awe 

ou Muse that...... orgetst so long, i i i f Odin, for instance /). An 

To speake of that which gives thee all thy might, “whens fade 
And in ll. 5, 6:— of the self and its lust we are all so deeply absorbed 
Returne forgetfull Muse, and straight redeeme, in, when we are not talking politics and no end? 
In gentle numbers time so idly spent. Surely not Tennyson or his two predecessors, 
So in ci. we find, “Oh truant Muse...... Excuse Wordsworth and Southey! Does Dr. Hortsmann, 
not silence so...... Then do thy office, Muse”; and as I half suspect, think that we keep half a dozen 
for similar phrasings see Ixxxiii, 1. 5 and I). 9-14; laureates always on hand? Poor Lord Tennyson, 
Ixxxv. 1, 1, I. 5, 6, and I). 13, 14; as also Ixxxvi, | having done so much to acquaint us with one cycle 
I. 13, 14. | of medisval legend, might have hoped to be quoted 
In defiance of all these, it is said that Shake- on the other side. Perhaps, also, he might retort 
Speare’s muse had not been at rest, as shown by on Dr. Horstmann, that when he is on the war- 
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path, Ais manners have not that repose which 
stamps the caste of—the contemplative mind. 
OC. B. Moor. 


Cor. Marx Beavuroy (1764-1827), ASTRONOMER 
anD Paysicist.—It may be noted, as an addition 
to the account of him appearing in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog., 
vol. iv. p. 51, that bis wife, Margaritta, only child of 
Benjamin and Sarah Beaufoy, of Homerton, died 
on Aug. 26, 1800, and was buried in the church- 
yard of St. John’s, Hackney, co. Middlesex, in the 
same grave as her father, who died June 5, 1809, 
aged eighty-one years (Robinson’s ‘ History of 
Hackney,’ 1843, vol. ii. p. 139). 

Danie, 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Enctisu.—Recent volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ 
have contained numerous specimens of English as 
it is written and printed on the Continent, but no 
instance that has been given surpasses, I think, the 
following : ‘* Foogsach is the Kingdom of heaven.” 
This is the title given in the official catalogue of the 
Salon of the Champs Elysées to a picture by Mr. 
Bramley, whose address is stated to be “ Newlyn- 
Comwall, Angleterre.” Joun 


oF Recorps,—Passing over 
old and well-known books, such as Astle’s ‘ History 
of Writing,’ Wright's ‘Court Hand Restored,’ and 
the like, by far the best and most handy English 
book for the interpretation of medisval documents 
is that by Mr. Charles Trice Martin, published 
during the present year by Messrs. ves & 
Turner. In addition to the forms of abbreviation 
of Latin words used in English records, which 
occupies nearly half the book, there is a correspond- 
ing liet of abbreviations of French words, and a con- 
venient, though by no means complete— when shall 
we get our long-promised condensed Ducange ?— 
glossary of mediwval Latin words; separate glos- 
saries of the Latin names of places and of bishoprics 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland; and a list of 
Latin forms of English surnames, and of Latin 
Christian names with their English equivalents, 
For so compact and fairly complete a manual for 
the record-reader, which bas long been a desidera- 
tum, our obligations both to compiler and publisher 
are great, As a previous contribution to the same 
subject, we must not pass over the complete and 
comprehensive list of abbreviations prefixed to the 
fourth volume of the late Sir T. Duffus Hardy’s 
edition of the ‘ Registrum Palatinum Dunelmense’ 
in the “Rolls Series.” But as forming a portion 
of a bulky volume, itself one of a series, its use 
must be limited even among the comparatively 
few who know of its existence. There is also a 
valuable list of “ Geographical Terms,” 7.¢., the 
Latin and French, &c., names of places, appended 
to the fourth volume of the Bishop of Oxford’s 
edition of Hoveden’s ‘ Chronicle,’ which may be 


unknown to some of your readers, as it was to me 
till I came upon it almost casually, which will be 
found of great service in historical and topo- 
graphical researches, The most perfect work of 
the kind hitherto published is Chassant’s charming 
little volume, ‘ Dictionnaire des Abbreviations’ 
(Paris, Martin, 1884), supplemented by his ‘ Paléo- 
graphie des Chartes et des Manuscrits.’ Handy 
in form, admirable in arrangement, and rich in 
illustrative examples, they furnishall that the record- 
reader can require, but they do not in any way 
lessen our gratitude to Mr. Martin for supplying 
a long-felt want for English readers. 
Epmuxp VENABLES. 


Unpatep Booxs.—I did not expect that a voice 
from Fiji would endorse a suggestion of mine con- 
tained in the Atheneum of Jan. 30, 1886. It was 
this : “ Would it be beneath the dignity of Par- 
liament to pass a short Act to compel publishers 
to date their books, and in the case of mere reprints 
to retain the original date on the title-page ?” 


ToMLINSON, 
Highgate, N. 


Tennyson’s “ Maip Marian.”—The following, 
from the Glasgow Mail of May 18, merits a corner 
in ‘N. & 

“Tt is an odd coincidence that Tennyson should have 
been anticipated by a third-rate dramatist in what may 
be described as the leading idea or sentiment of his 
beautiful lyric in ‘Maid Marian ’—‘ Love flew in at the 
window,’ In Cbarles Dibdin junior’s farce of ‘My 
Spouse and I,’ one of the characters says :— 

*** Love and poverty they say do not agree; but thelove 
that flies out of the window at the sight of poverty deserves 
to have the in his 

“ Query—Was Tennyson in his early days by a strange 
chance present at some performance of this now long 
forgotten farce?” 

J. R. M. 


A Woman 

“Copenhagen, Dec. 23. An Amazone is lately dis- 
cover’d here, being a Finland Gentlewoman, who had 
been ill us'd by her Relations; and putting her self in 
Mans Apparel, eerv'd 6 years as a Mariner under John 
du Bart, and quitting his Service, Listed her self into 
our Marine, where she hath serv'd the King of Denmark 
5 years, and been in England, Holland, and the Eaat 
Indies. At last she engaged with a Captain as his Man, 
found means to Rob him of 500 Rix dollars, and afterwards 
put herself into Woman's Habit, but a Great Reward 
being proffer'd, she was discover'd in three days, put in 
Prison, and most of the money found about her; being 
Sentene'd to Run the Gantlet, and thereupon afraid of 
having her Sex discover'd, she desired to speak with her 
Captain, and discover’d all to him: whereupon he 
acquainted the King with it, which was so pleasing to 
His Majesty, that be order'd her to be brought before 
him in Mans Apparel, set her at Liberty, and sent her 
in a Coach to the Houses of all the Foreign Ambassadors. 
After which, the Queen gave her a Rich Suit of Cloaths, 
and the Ambassador of Sweden is to send her home to 
her Relations with a handsome Present of Money, she 
being one of his Masters Subjects,”’"—F lying Post, No. 571, 
Jan, 5-7, 1698/9. 

H. H. §. 
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Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
apewers may be addressed to them direct. 

Courzer.—I shall be glad of quotations for this 
in the sense of travelling servant or valet before 
1838. I presume that it bas been used ever since 
Englishmen began to make the grand tour, and 
that it may be found in eighteenth century books 
relating thereto. Originally the courier seems to 
have been simply a rider hired for the stage or for 
the day, to post in front of the traveller’s carriage, 
engage a relay of horses at the next stage, and 
arrange for meals and accommodation at inns. 
When did he become a more permanent employé ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford, 


Customs Scottanp.—I have 
come across some new facts about “ Highland 
Mary’s” Bible, and mean to publish them by-and- 
by. Will any of your correspondents give me 
information as to ancient (and probably Celtic) 
betrothal customs that would throw light on the 
scene that took place between Burns and Mary 
Campbell, when they exchanged Bibles, one stand- 
ing on one side of a brook and the other standing 
on the other side ? Roperrson, 

United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


Basse’s ‘ Potynymnia.’—Can any 
one tell me the fate or whereabouts of the MS. 
that bears this title? It is thus described in 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge's sale cata- 
logue for July, 1868 :— 

‘192, Basse (William), Polyhymnia, a Poem, Original 
Manuscript, with autograph of Lord Norreys, to whose 
sister this volume is dedicated, Small 4to. (circa 1659).” 
A note adds that the MS. was sold for 1/. 11s. toa 
Mr. Honnor or Homior (not clearly legible). It is 
not among those acquired by the British Museum 
since 1868. The writer, William Basse, is a little- 
known poet of the greatest possible interest, whose 
chief poems, ‘The Pastorals and other Workes,’ 
were by some accident disappointed, like the 
‘ Polybymnia,’ of publication in their author's life- 
time. Iam at present engaged on an edition of 
them for Messrs. Ellis & Elvey, of 29, New Bond 
Street, the possessors of the MS., and have reason 
to believe that the ‘ Polyhymnia’ might throw 
light on certain doubtful points the ‘ Pastorals’ 
present. I should be greatly obliged to any one 
who would put me on its track. 

R. Warwick Bonn. 

12, Savoy Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


VaLvE oF THE SHILLING IN THE FOURTEENTH 
AND Firrgente Centortes.— Will some of your 
readers kindly inform me what is the present equi- 


valent in value of one shilling at the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth and fifteenth a 


Salton Vicarage, York. 


Fawier Famity.—Can any one help me to 
obtain a full pedigree of the Fawler family? Adam 
de Fauelore (1279), of the Manor of Fauelore, 
Essinton, and Knyteton, in Berkshire, seems to 
have been the first of the family of which we have 
any record. Fauelore Essington is now called 
Fawler, a hamlet near Eustone, in Berks, Knyte- 
ton is still a hamlet near Kingston Lisle, Berke. 
I want the links between Adam de Fauelore, 1279, 
and Edward Fawler, a.p. 1616. Are there any 
descendants of Capt. John Fawler, R.N., who died 
at Maidstone, 1766, leaving issue John, Thomas, 
and Mary? J. P. F. 


LancasHireE Pepicrees.—I should be obliged 
if any reader could inform me of any MS. collec- 
tion of pedigrees of Lancashire families of minor 
importance in any public library in London or 
elsewhere. I am aware of what has been printed 
as regards Lancashire. G. W. 

South Hackney. 


Sout: Soat.—Can any one tell me what viscus 
it is that one finds adhering to the backbone and 
tibs of a roast fowl, and which cooks call ‘the 
soul”? In a cookery-book of 1804 I find the word 
printed soal. Under directions for trussing a goose, 
the writer says, “ Draw out all the entrails, except- 
ing the soal” (sic). JAYDEE. 


Eart or Mutcrave.—Wanted, any informa- 
tion about the Earl of Mulgrave, who lived at 
Mulgrave House, Fulham, about the latter part of 
the last century. Kindly reply direct. 

Cuas, J, 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Warer-Cotour Drawine.—I have an old 
water-colour drawing of, apparently, some alms- 
houses for women, forming three sides of a 
quadrangle. On the centre house is a large coat 
of arms, not distinguishable. At the bottom is 
written in ink, ‘ Queen’s Court, Blackfriars.” I 
cannot find such a place in Hatton, Stow, or 
Maitland. Perhaps some of your readers can help 
me to identify it. é F. Buanprorp. 


Joun Picott.—Would some correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ kindly give me a few particulars of John 
Pigott, Deputy-Governor of Limerick, who died 
July, 1756 ; his parentage, to whom married, and 
his descendants, if any ? Picorr. 


Romyey’s Picture or Circe.—Who painted 
the animals in Romney’s picture of Circe? In the 
‘Life’ of George Romney, written by his son in 
1830, we find the following, relative to a 
delineation of Circe, painted from the lovely face 
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of Emma, Lady Hamiiton, in her younger days, 
now on loan at the Guildball, London. The Rev. 
John Romney writes :— 

“ Another portrait of her, full length, in the character 

of Circe, was begun about the same time. It had the 
same expression of countenance, and was very fascinating, 
but suffered the fate of many others in never having 
been finished. The brutes which the enchantress had 
metamorphosed could not be painted at that time with- 
out much personal inconvenience to Mr. Romney, so the 
picture was set aside, Gilpin was to have painted them 
afterwards, but from some cause never did. Hal any 
person, however, offered a hundred guineas for it, | have 
no doubt it would have been completed.” 
This was printed many years after the death of the 
artist, and the animals seem to be painted in a 
finer touch than Romney's. Can any one solve 
the query? Hitpa GaMuiy. 


Jupita Howarp.—Who was Judith Howard, 
then “old and infirm,” who wrote a letter, yet 
preserved, dated “ Howard Hall, June 26, 1748”; 
and where was this Howard Hall in England? 
This letter was written to Judith Wood, then six- 
teen years old, a daughter of Peter Wood and his 
wife Susanna Howard, daughter of “Judith 
Howard, of Howard Hall.” This Judith Wood’s 
sister Susan married in Maryland Henry Howard. 
It is alleged that be was a younger son of a Duke 
of Norfolk (?). He had a son and daughter by 
Susan Wood, his wife, and he and his son died at 
sea on their way to England, but the daughter 
subsequently died at Howard Hall unmarried. It 
is alleged that the husband of Judith Howard, of 
Howard Hall, was William Howard, gent., whose 
father was James, son of Henry Howard (and 
Elizabeth Barret), third son of Thomas Howard, 
created Earl of Suffolk; but the “ books” say that 
this Henry Howard died young, having had only 
one child Elizabeth (who married Sir John Harpur, 
of Swarkston), and that his widow, aged twenty- 
two, married William Cavendisb, Duke of New- 
castle. So who was the husband of Judith 
Howard, of Howard Hall? Probably some reader 
of this, posted in the Howard genealogy, = — 
me. La. 


A Sow or the readers 
of ‘N. & Q. throw any light on the follow- 
ing paragrapb, which appears at p. 143 of the 
* Tourist’s Illustrated Handbook of Ireland '}— 

“We hope tradition speaks ‘no scandal against Queen 
Elizabeth,’ as the guide points out the grave of Thomas 
Butler, the putative natural son of her maiden Majesty.” 
The burial ground referred to is that attached to 
the parish chapel of Carrick-on-Suir. Where else 
can I find any allusion to Thomas Butler? 

Everarp Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Tae Name Crarinpa.—From what source does 
this name come, one of rare occurrence at the pre- 


sent day? It may date from the days of Queen 
Anne, as No. 323 of the Spectator contains a 
week’s diary by a fashionable young lady named 
Clarinda, and is dated March 11, 1711/12. 
Robert Burns addressed ‘ Letters,’ which have 
been published, to Mrs. MacLehose under the 
name Clarinda. It is a name which has been a 
favourite one in the ancient family of Lawson, of 
Brough Hall, near Richmond, in Yorkshire. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


James, Eart or DerwentwaTer.—Who was 
the author of the verses upon the above, begin- 
nipg,— 

How mournful feeble nature's hue 

When Dilston Hall appears, 
and ending, — 

Ye pensive mutes tentive on Dilston wait 

And mourn eternal Ratcliff’s tragic fate? 
I have just acquired a rudely drawn old oil paint- 
ing of Dilston Hall, and therewith a few verses 
having a similar rhythm to the ‘ — 


Hopces, or Leacon Hatt, Warenorne, 
Kent.—What is the motto of this family? The 
coat of arms cut on the Hodges tombs and tablets 
at Warehorne Charch correspond with those men- 
tioned in Hasted’s ‘ Kent’ and with the engravings 
on my grandfather's seals; but in no case is there 
a motto. Is this unusual or incorrect? I am 
unable to find the original grant of arms, and 
should be glad of any information as to this. My 
grandfather was the last Hodges who owned the 
estates and inhabited the ball. The property has 
been disentailed and sold some years since, and 
the family papers lost or destroyed, consequently I 
have only the registers at Warehorne Church to 
guide me, and they do not go back beyond, I think, 
1740, or thereabouts. My late uncle a i 
gree compiled at a great expense some years ago, 
but I have never to trace 


were windmills for grind- 
ing corn first used in England; before, or only 
since the Conquest ? Bis Tria. 


Scortish Cxrans,—Can you or any of your 
many readers give me the names of the various 
Scottish clans and their branches or septs, or refer 
me to any exhaustive work on the subject ? 

Lamston Youne. 


Serseants-at-Arus.—I should be glad to know 
where a list of these temp. Henry V. may be con- 
sulted. Ocrpo, 


Houncarian Parriots.—The celebration of 
Kossuth’s ninetieth birthday recalls to the minds 
of your readers the great Hungarian struggle of 
1849. It may not be amiss to inquire whether any 
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of the other principal actors in the scene (the | which Dr. Hampden, Bishop of Hereford, gave to 
Emperor of Austria could hardly be reckoned as | the first edition of this popular hymn-book, in the 


one) are still living. 
few years ago. 


prominent part, but he died last year. 


Gérgei, I believe, died a| year 1860? 
Was he a hero or atraitor? Arch- 
bishop Haynald, of Kalocza, did not play a very 
Andrassy, 


Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 
The Brassey Institute, Hastings. 


Avrsors or Quotations WanTeD.— 


who became Premier of Austria after having been | 4¢* morts durent bien peu : Iaissons les sous la pierre ! 


condemned to death, is gone. 


What became of the heroines of the revolution, 
Countess Tekeli, Madame Maderspach, and Miss 
Heubner? And are any of the Austrian leaders 
left? Of course many of the less prominent actors 


remain ; but I speak of the leaders. 


Jas. Murray. 
Princes Street, Dublin. 


Barton Famity.—In the ‘ Lancashire and 
Cheshire Records’ (Record Society) I find among 
the special commissions a note to the following 
effect ; “No. 5400. 14 Chas. I. Account of the 
Charges in conveying Mr. Henry Barton from the 
Castle of Lancaster to Castle Cornett, Guernsey.” 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ put me in the way of 
obtaining any information respecting this Hen 
Barton? His offence would, I presume, be political. 
Is there any way of finding out what became of 


him ? Everarp Bartox, 
Bewdley 


“Tae Devit’s Booxs.”—What is the earliest 
reference in English literature to playing cards 
under tbis title? XYLOGRAPHER, 


Source or Morro Wantep.—I shall be obliged 
if any of your readers will inform me from what 
work is taken a motto attributed to an ancient 
French family, “Ni Roi, ni Duc, ni Comte, mais 
——” here follows the family name. I have heard 
it attributed both to the De Coucy and the De 
Montmorenci families. Pozz.ep. 


[See 7 8, xii. 308, 475.) 


Natiovat Fracs.—Might I ask you to kindly 
tell me how I could find out the correct flags at 
the following periods: 1. The English flag during 
the Black Prince’s time? 2. The Moorish flag 
during the Moorish occupation of Spain? 3. The 
Spanish flag, say, during Charles V.and Philip IL.’s 
reigns ? W. Hitt James, Lieut.-Col. 


Sir Porseck Tempce died August 29, 1695 
at his estate, Adscomd, near Croydon; was buri 
at Islington. Lady Temple died February, 1700; 
was also buried at Islington, to which parish she 
left 5001. for the poor. Can any readers of 
‘N & Q.’ say what connexion the Temples had 
with the parish of Islington, that they were buried 


there ? J. Dean, 
Friends Road, Croydon. 


Are there any left? Hélas! dans le cercueil ils tombent en poussiére 


Moins vite qu’en nos coeurs. 
This is quoted in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 3° S. viii. 546. 
JoNATHAN Bovcuier. 
How good is man’s life here, mere living ! 
How fit to employ 
The — and the soul, and the senses 
‘or ever in joy ! 


When to them who aail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope and now are q 
Mozambic oft at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore of Arabie the blest. 
RAMORNIE. 
Fear not to sow because of the birds. 
Mary Macurm. 


The stall-fed ox shall yield the broad — " 


Beplics, 
MISERERE CARVINGS. 
(st §, i. 413, 481.) 

Tn addition to the references already given to 
accounts and illustrations of the miserere carvings 
in this country I would point out an interestin 

per which is included in the second volume o 
the late Mr. Thos. Wright's ‘Essays on Archeology’ 
(1861). It is headed “On the Carvings of the 
Stalls in Cathedral and Collegiate Churches,” and 
contains a succinct account of the subject-matter 
of the various carvings which are generally found 
underneath miserere stalls, and also gives (to my 
mind) a satisfactory origin for these grotesque 
and monstrous devices which are often found in 
ecclesiastical decorative work. The paper is illus- 
trated (I should think, judging the style of drawing, 
by Mr. Fairholt, F.S.A.), and sketches are given of 
the curiouscarvings on the misererestalls at Stratford- 
on-Avon, Great Malvern, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Ludlow, Hereford, Winchester, &. The essay, 
though a short one, teems with that antiquarian 
lore and research which distinguish all Mr. Wright’s 
works. Might I suggest that some competent 
person should do as much for our ecclesiastical 
carved work as Mr. Keyser, of the South Kensing- 

ton Museum, has done for the mural decorations 

of our English churches? I mean a well-illus- 

trated work, which should include every variety of 


this _ church carving, whether on stall, the 
panellin 

or any kind of church furniture. I fear ( 
referens) that in very many cases these old church 


g of chancel screens, bench ends, cornices, 
horresco 


‘Hymns Ancignt Mopery.’—Oan any | carvings have been regarded as rubbish, and 


one supply me with the text of the imprimatur | have 


treated accordingly, and that all 
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traces of them are lost. But as I recently suggested 
in an article in the Antiquary on ‘Cornish Bench 
Ends, some effort should be made to preserve a 
record of those now existing before they fare the 
fate of their majority at future “ restorations.” 
Ropert J. Preston, B.A. 
Alverne House, Penzance. 


The foot-note below the paragraph under this 
heading directs the reader to 7 8, xi. 27, a note 
that refers to the miserere at Lancaster, said to 
have come from Cockersand Abbey. The oldest 
and most interesting misereres in the world are 
Bishop Bruere’s (1224-44) series of forty-eight in 
the choir of Exeter Cathedral, and one more of the 
same date in the adjacent chapter house. There 
are, as a matter of actual fact, forty-nine misereres 
in the cathedral itself, twenty-eight upon the 
vantoris or north, and twenty-one upon the decani 
or south side, but the second one from the west 
end on the cantoris side does not belong to the 
original series. 1t is fifteenth century work, and 
seems to suggest that at that period in the cathe- 
dral’s history a stall was added. On one the 
elephant is carved. This is the earliest repre- 
sentation of that animal in oak in existence. 
Curiously, in representing the quadruped the thir- 
teenth century carver turned the hocks of the 
hind legs the wrong way, and so they remain to 
this day. In 1849 the late Rev. John W. Hewett 
publishei a book briefly describing each of these 
misereres and illustrating twenty of them. The 
illustrations are curious only as representing the 
very worst things of their sort, in the way of 
architectural drawings, I ever saw. When the cathe- 
dral was restored (1870-77) the misereres all were 
removed from the stalls ; I had the whole series 
photographed, and I believe the negatives of these 
still exist. In the latterend of 1885 I read a paper 
upon ‘The Old Woodwork of Exeter’ before an 
architectural society in London, and commented 
on the misereres in question (see Building News, 
December 4, 1885, and other contemporary pub- 
lications). On February 12, 1886, the Building 
News gave illustrations of twenty-four of the 
Exeter misereres, and the Western Antiquary 
(Plymouth) for April, in the same year, produced 
7 of twelve of them. Some time prior to this 
in 1876) the Furniture Gazette published some 
illustrations of the thirteenth century misereres at 
Exeter Cathedral, produced from sketches of my 
own, and also of another of the same date in Salis- 
bury Cathedral, sketched by the same pencil. In 
1873 Mr, E. Aldis, of Worcester, published a 
work on ‘Carvings and Sculptures of Worcester 
Cathedral,’ largely illustrated by photography. 
Therein are thirty-seven prints of misereres in the 
choir, and descriptions of each. They are believed 
to date from the year 1397. A few years ago my 
friend Mr. Alfred Reynolds, of Milborne Port, 
near Sherborne, had ten of the misereres in 


St. Mary’s Abbey in the midst of the latter town 
photographed. They are early fifteenth century 
work. In my own collection I have eight oaken 
misereres of the same date, and evidently carved 
by the same hands as were those in Sherborne 
Abbey. They came, I am credibly assured, 
from North Cadbury Church, Somersetshire, 
although how they came to be turned out of their 
original resting-place I have never been able to 
learn, They are in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. The fifty-eight misereres at Gloucester 
Cathedral —which I take to be fourteenth century 
work—have been photographed by Mr. Abraham 
Thomas, 21, College Green, Gloucester. Collings, 
in his ‘Examples of English Medieval Foliage’ 
(1846), gives two measured drawings (half full 
size) of fourteenth century misereres at St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Lynn, Norfolk, and of three of a 
hundred years later date, from Boston’s parish 
church (Boston “‘stump’’). Parker, in his ‘Gl 

of Terms’ (architectural), contents himself by an 
illustration of, I think, the only one dating from 
the thirteenth century now remaining in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey. 
He remarks, “‘ Examples are to be found in almost 
all churches which retain any of the ancient stalls.” 
Perhaps he would have been more accurate if he 
had qualified this by saying in all “collegiate 
churches.” Some old misereres were of lewd 
design. I remember during the restoration work 
at Chichester Cathedral, about thirty years ago, we 
destroyed some very gross ones, and a few years 
afterwards made one more decent than it ever had 
been heretofore in Wakefield Church. Withahost of 
churches containing fine miserere seats before one’s 
mental eye, those in the glorious old parish church 
of the Virgin Mary at Higham Ferrers, in 
Northamptonshire, stand out as exceptionally 
interesting ones. There are not many modern 
instances of miserere seats. The only ones I know 
are at the grand old church of St. Peter Port, at 
Guernsey, one at St. John’s, Torquay, and another 
in St. Deiniol Church, at Hawarden, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s family seat on the Welsh border. All 
these, it so happens, are the handiwork of one who 
for half a century has signed himself 

Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


There have been spasmodic attempts to make a 
list of these interesting subjects, but they have 
never come to anything definite. I have for several 

ears been collecting the descriptions of them, and 
ieee often thought that, with assistance, they might 
be published. I have over a hundred complete 
lists, many wore incomplete. This being the case 
I should be happy to undertake the work if I saw 
@ prospect of its su ful termination. All lists 
hitherto published of places where they exist are 
very imperfect and erroneous, places being men- 
tioned (¢.g., St. Mary’s, Oxford, St. Helen’s, 
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Bishopsgate, Oxford Cathedral, &c.) where, though 
it may be so stated, yet the ‘‘ misericordes” no 
longer exist. I am publishing, by the kind invita- 
tion of the Council, a paper ‘On Sacred Subjects 
carved on Misericords’ in the forthcoming num- 
ber of the Transactions of the St. Paul’s Eccle- 
sinlogical Society, and I have, besides the descrip- 
v of those of Gayton, Northants, published in 
thamptonshire Notes and Queries an account 
shose at Higham Ferrers (vol. iv. p. 611). The 

x Rev. Charles Boutell began to collect lists of 
series, but died before he had gone very far. The 
book on Worcester Cathedral misericordes was 
ublished by Mr. E. Aldis ; there is a copy in the 
ibrary of the Society of Antiquaries. Stray notes 
on many instances are scattered throughout local 
antiquarian publications,and require much research. 
The Exeter misericordes were illustrated in the 
Building News (February 12, 1886), from the 


drawings of Mr. Maurice B. Adams, but the | P 


number is now out of print. Mr. Hewett’s account 

was not a pamphlet, but a book, in folio and quarto 

editions. Finally, miserere is a word of no mean- 

ing; “ misericorde” is without doubt the true 

name for these seats, and there is authority for it, 

as I have stated in my paper. T. A. Martiy. 
3, Pump Court, Temple. 


For the misericordes in Durham Cathedral see 
4% §, xi. 460, and for those in Durham Castle 
Chapel, p. 459. By a mistake the two accounts 
are mixed up under one heading. The note on 
those in the cathedral begins p. 459, col. 1, third 
line from bottom. 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


Sir Jonny Grauam or (8" §, i. 
394).—Some years ago I was working at the pedi- 
gree of Graham of Mote (Scot. Antiq., vol. i. and 
ii. pp. 67, 119, 152; vi. p. 140), I had the 
advantage of the late Mr. Stoddart’s opinion on 
the subject of the origin of the Border Grahams, 
and he stated that they certainly were not 
descended in a legitimate line from John Graham 
of Kilbride, “ of the bright sword.” I think his 
reasons are given in his ‘ Scottish Arms’ (vol. ii. 
420), but I have not got the book by me at present. 
I have, however, found clear and official evidence, 
which I here give, taken from the printed volume 
of ‘ Acta Dom. Concil.,’ p. 238 :-— 

1492, June 24. “ Comperit Alexander Grahame heir 
to the umguhil Malise Earl of Menteith and protestit 
that sen’ he producit and schew a charter under the 
grete sele of our soverane lord that last decessit datit at 
Stirling the vij day of the month of April in the yere of 
God i™ iiij* xix yeres and of his reign the ix yere made 
to John Grahame the son and heir of the said umqubil 
Malise Earle of Menteith all and hale the lands of Kil- 
brid with the pertinents lying in the sberrifdom of Perth 
quilk he allegit was of the date precedant the charter 
made to James Muschart of Tolgarth.” 


That John Graham was then dead is shown by a 


statement dated July 5, 1492 (p. 241 of the {same 
volume), where he is styled “ umquhil John the 
graham.” English readers may be puzzled why 
Alexander, ‘‘son and heir’ of Malise, late Earl 
of Menteith, is not himself styled earl. This is 
explained in a foot-note to an article on the Mar 
earldom (Genealogist, N.S., vol. iii. p. 11):— 

** Down to a period considerably later than 1565, not 
only the retour of an Earl or Lord of Parliament, but the 
precept of sasine granted to him, designed him by his 
name and surname only, a fact familiar to every one con- 
versant with Scottish charter chests.” 

In the list of Sasines, Exch. Rolls, x. 768, A.D. 
1495, “Perth, Sa. Alexandro Comiti Menteith” 
to Kilbride. 

We find from the resignation by William 
Graham, seventh Earl of Menteith, of the title in 
1630, that he then held the lands and barony of 
a (‘Scottish Titles of Honour,’ Hewlett, 
. 35 

It is, therefore, c'ear that John “of the bright 
sword” left no legitimate issue ; that he predeceased 
his father, Malise, Earl of Menteitb ; and that his 
next brother, Alexander, succeeded to his father’s 
earldom and to the lands of Kilbride. “The 
Grahams of Gartmore, Grahams of Netherby, 
Grahams of Norton Conyers, baronets, and other 
families of that name,” must look for some ancestor 
other than John ‘‘of the bright sword.” One 
thing is certain : the Grahams of the Borders formed 
a powerful and numerous race during the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, and that fact alone 
precludes the possibility of their being descended, 
even as bastards, from a man who died about 1490. 
In the ‘State Papers, Henry VIII.’ (vol. i. p. 86) 
we read of “ Rokcliff>, 4 miles beyond [#.¢., north 
of] Carlisle, where dwell the Grahams,” July, 
1537. In the same year “the Grabams of Esk” 
memorialized the king (ibid., p. 248); and in May, 
1537 (ibid., p. 560), Arthur Graham writes :— 

“ Our father, yet alive, has dwelt in Esk for 60 years 
and served your grace. I...... beg letters patent that we 
may sit as free as our fathers did.” 

Sicma will find further information in ‘The 
Debateable Land,’ by T. J. Carlyle, 1868. I may 
add that the arms granted to Fergus Graham, of 
Mote, co. Cumberland, in 1553, bear no resem- 
blance to the arms of the Scottish Grahams, 

A, W. Cornetivs Hatuey, M.A. 

Alloa, N.B. 


(8 i. 393).—Messiah, as, of 
course, Dr. Patmer knows perfectly well, 
signifies anointed, and in that use has a threefold 
propriety, as king, priest, and prophet. A funny 
attempt to explain it is made by Vossius. He 
says it is considered to stand for unum agere, 
because unguents are different substances united 
into one (“quia in unguento uniantur diversa”). 
If we rendered this ‘ at-onement,” atonement and 
ointment would become the sign of introduction 
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to one another. Milton writes strongly in ‘ Icono- | was never any more made than Moses made this 
clastes ’ against the “ Lord’s anointed,” and declares | once, and that it lasted to the captivity, up to 
it absurd to make it any charm against law. But| which date they call the high priests anointed. 
the argument upsets much more than it would | The subsequent ones they style ‘‘ initiated in their 
establish, like much else drawn from the same | habits.” The fathers of the Church say the high 
quiver. Yet Milton did voluntary penance in | priests continued to be anointed up to the coming of 
‘Paradise Lost,’ with its theme “man’s dis- | Christ—the Anointed One. It seems likely that 
obedience,” and so links Paradise, Paris Garden, | it would have been constantly made, and only 


and Paris in 1793 in an uncomely jeash together. 


as much as was required for each occasion, 


Even in the Romish consecration of a church | to prevent abuse, else the receipt would never 
there is a species of anointing performed, for they | have been given. So the contest has been about 


strew ashes cruciform- wise on the floor, and sprinkle | nothing. e vessels of the 


tabernacle were 


the altar with water, wine, salt, and ashes im-/| anointed. The process of embalming is an inward 
mingled, triple sets of tapers burning the while | application of the practice of anointing. 
over pointed crosses. Laud tried to revive much parate devotion to a purpose seems to be the 


of this, 


ruling idea. Things so treated became inviolable, 


The sick were anointed, the dead were anointed | and to touch them sin. It was this Milton 
in the early Church. The Roman viaticum still| wished to disannul. The Rabbins introduce a 
represents the latter; but it has gone from the | tradition that Aaron was marked with the sign of 
head to the feet, to typify entry on a new and | St. Andrew’s cross with the ointment, or in tbe 


higher life. 


The antique Romans and Greeks anointed | Hebrew moonshine. 


form of the letter caph (5), which is probably 
The priests had the hands 


victors; they also anointed idols. The Jews | only anointed; they could but minister, not atone. 


anointed the hair, the head, and the high priest ; 


Calmet, from whom all have copied, and most 


and before that Jacob anointed the stone in Bethel. | without acknowledgment, says that kings are not 
Solomon’s guard had their hair anointed, and then | commanded to be anointed by Moses. Of course 


. powdered with gold dust. This accounts for the | not, for there were nokingsthen. But Samuel con- 


enormous weight of Absalom’s hair. Homer has | secrates Saul by anointing him, uttering the words, 
much about anointing the head and feet before | ‘‘ The Lord hath anointed thee to be chief over his 
meals. Jennings thinks that the unction of the | inheritance.” David was thrice anointed. Samuel 


high priest was repeated on seven successive days, 
when it abundantly rained down upon his beard 
and to the collar of his robe, not to the skirts. 
When the Arabians made covenants, Herodotus 
tells us, they anointed stones with blood—typical 
this of cementing an alliance, as blood entered 
into the cement of walls. 

There is a curious passage in Exodus xxviii. 41, 
“Thou shalt anoint them, and consecrate them, 
and sanctify them, that they may minister unto 
me in the priest’s office.” The Hebrew word here 
for consecrate is “ fill their hand.” Roberts con- 
firms this, in his learned way, by a further analogy. 
He notes that in Tamul to consecrate a priest, 
katireppi, also means “to fill the hand.” The 
ptiest’s hand is thought to be full of blessings ; 
when he stretches out the right hand he conveys 
them to others. 

Glassius refers to Judges ix. 8 to show that in 
creating a king or ruler anointing was the symbol 
of appointment to the office, Oalmet seems to 
consider unction a term signifying particular sancti- 
fication. It was thus that Jacob in his Mesa- 
potamian journey anointed the stone with oil 
where God in a dream had visited him; on his 
return he a second time enacted the ceremony. 
The receipt is given Exod. xxx. 23 for making 
the “oil of holy ointment” that is not to be 
poured on man’s flesb. A controversy has been 
raised about it. The Rabbins maintain that there 


on the first occasion employs a horn of oil, cornu 
olei. Calmet thinks that the kings of Israel were 
not so anointed, because it is not mentioned, except 
in the particular case of Hazaél. Silence, how- 
ever, gives consent more than it establishes denial. 
He also doubts somewhat of the unction of the 
prophets. 

Luke iv. 18, Christ opens the Scripture at Isaiah, 
where it is said, ‘*The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me.” The only 
true consecration we read of is at the descent of 
the Dove—a spiritual anointing, and not oil, nor 
blood, nor unctuous perfume of aw: Mosaic recipe. 


. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


“Bone sarp” (8 §. i. 515).— A bone said,” 
without doubt is ‘‘above said.” Halliwell has 
“abone” in this sense. And numberless examples 
might be cited if needful. 

E. Coppam Brewer. 


Your correspondent will no doubt have a fine 

laugh at his own expense when he learns that “a 

bone said” is his misreading of ‘‘a boue said,” 

i. ¢., “above said.” F. Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


Ottver Cromwett Fiction (8 i. 515).— 
Oliver is introduced into ‘The Draytons and the 
Davenants,’ and also into ‘On Both Sides of the 
Sea,’ by Mrs. Rundle Charles, author of ‘ The 


— 
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Schonberg Cotta Family.’ Also into one of James 
Grant’s novels, the name of which I unsuccessfully 
endeavour to recall, and, I think, into ‘ Holmby 


House,’ by Whyte Melville. 
Jno. 


Cromwell, as Lord Protector, figures in vol i. of 
a long-forgotten novel of mine—written in 1862, 
I think—entitled ‘The Strange Adventures of 
Captain Dangerous.” G. A. Sata. 


Tue Witrewronce Baronetcy §. i. 476). 
—In the ‘ Rugby School Register,’ the first four 
entrances in 1707 are those of John, eldest, 
William, second, George, third, and Samuel, fourth, 
sons of John Wittewrong, Esq.,of Weston, Bucking- 
hamshire. The late Rev. TL. Bloxam says of the 
eldest :— 

“ Became fourth Baronet on the death of his father, 
Jan, 30, 1721/2. He was a captain in Col. Maurice 
Naesau’s regiment, He was outlawed for the murder 
of Mr. Griffith, a surgeon; he died in the Fleet Prison, 
of wounds received in an affray with a fellow prisoner, 
March 27, 1743/4.” 

Of the second son, William, Mr. T. M. Daven- 

rt, in the edition of 1881, says: ‘“ Succeeded his 

her Sir John as fifth Baronet. He was Governor 
of the poor Knights of Windsor. He died in 
January, 1761, and the Baronetcy became extinct 
on his son’s death in 1771.” &. % 


or 8. i. 435).—“ Margaret 
Boleyn, widow of Sir William Boleyn. Thomas 
Boleyn, her son and heir” (Close Roll, 8 Hen. VIII.). 
“Sir Thomas Boleyn” sells the Manor of Newhall 
to the King (Ibid, 9 Hen. VIII.). I do not 
remember to have met with any other spelling of 
the name on the Rolls of Henry VIII. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


House Siens (8 §, i. 474).—I 
also have made fruitless inquiries as to the time 
and cause of the unicorn’s disappearance of which 
Mr. Puitie Norman speaks. Accompanying 
the drawing in the Archer collection is a state- 
ment establishing the identity of the house with 
the residence of Sir Roger Harrison, who gave to 
the church of St. Michael, Crooked Lane, &c. It 
is worthy of remark that the “ Unicorn and Bible” 
was the sign of John Harrison in Paternoster Row 
in 1603 (see ‘ Hist. of Signboards,’ 1884). The 
“Unicorn” was also the sign of Alderman Boydell, 
who, before he removed to No. 90, Cheapside, at 
the corner of Ironmonger Lane, lived at the 
‘** Unicorn,” at the corner of Queen Street, Cheap- 
side (see Cunningham’s ‘ London,’ and a aper 
by Burkitt, F.S.A., Brit. Arch. Journal, vol. ix., 
who erroneously describes the sign as having cor- 
sisted of a unicorn supporting a child, instead of 
which it supports a cartouche). But for this car- 


the dexter supporter of the arms of the Dukes of 
Somerset. It was, in any circumstances, judging 
from its elaborateness and dimensions, of important 
heraldic origin, and no mere trade symbol, such as 
the rhinoceros of the apothecaries. I believe that 
it was not till the accession of James I. that Scotch- 
men were permitted to freely settle in London; 
and that monarch, on ascending the throne, having 
introduced the unicorn from Scotland, it has since 
remained one of the royal supporters (Burkes 
‘Gen. Arm.,’ 1878, p. 19). Hence what more 
suitable sign for a Scotchman to adopt? A stag’s 
antlers, the modern cutler’s sign, now distinguishes 
No. 39, Cheapside. Two doors from No. 39 is 
the stationer’s, which boasts the last-for-ever look- 
ing sign of the gorged swan. The house occupies 
the site of the historic “ Nag’s Head” tavern (see 
Wilkinson’s plate of Cheapside Oross, and La 
Serre’s ‘ Entrée de la Reyne Mére du Roy,’ show- 
ing the procession of Mary de Medicis, with the 
sign of the “ Nag’s Head” suspended outside the 
corner house east). In the Oreed collection of 
tavern signs is quoted from the Builder (no date) 
the following :— 
“a house in Cheapside, at the corner of Friday Street, 
which has been little damaged in the Great Fire, while 
all around has been swept away. It is marked by the 
sign of the chained swan. This is the same house known 
in early engravings as the ‘ Nag’s Head.’ Inside this 
house evident marks of the fire may be observed on the 
massive beams of the structure,” &c.—Creed, vol. xiii. 
I have notes relating to ten other signs of the 
“Unicorn” in London, which are at Mr. Nor- 
man’s service should he like to make use of them. 
As Mr. Norman has written so ably upon the 
old trade signs of London, he will perhaps be 
interested to know that I am forming a collection 
of printed and MS. matter relating to the subject 
(exclusively London). 
James H. Macmicnag. 
161, Hammersmith Road, W. 


Asrry: (8" §. i. 435).—James Astry, 
no doubt, deposed in 1660 that he and about 
twenty-three English settled at St. Christopher's 
in January, 1624, but the honour of having founded 
that colony belongs to Sir Thomas Warner, who, 
according to Southey, landed with fifteen men on 
Jan. 28, 1623/4. In 1675, at the request of the 
Privy Council, Lieut-Col. William Freeman, John 
Estridge, Esq., and twelve other old planters drew 
up and signed an authentic account of the first 
settlement, and they positively stated that :— 

“ The Island of St: Xphs: was first settled by y* a7 
& renowed Capt. Thomas Warner (afterwards knigh 
by King Charles y* first) with seaventeene other persons 
Gentlemen adventurers with him in y* yeare 1623.” 

V. L. Otrver. 


Sunninghill. 
City pz Mewpoza §. i, 514).—Mend 


touche it might have been gorged, as it apparently 
is, with a ducal collar, to which is affixed a chain, 


in the Argentine Republic, was founded in 1559, 
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[8 8. II. 2, 


bears the name of Don Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, 
then Governor of Chili. The name of Don Antonio 
de Mendoza, Viceroy of New Spain, was given by 
Ferreto, in 1543, to the Californian Cape and 
Mendocino, Isaac TaYLor. 


Borys (8" S. i. 475).—In ‘The Complete Works 
of Robert Burns’ (William Collins, Sons & Co., 
1867), at p. 104, the eight lines of “an epigram on 
Stirling” are given under the heading ‘ Lines on 
Viewing Stirling Palace.’ The seventh line, how- 
ever, differs from that quoted by you in having 
** race ” instead of “once.” This note is prefixed : 

“The following lines were scratched with a diamond 
on a pane of glass in a window of the inn at which 
Burns put up, on the occasion of his firat visit to Stirling. 
They were quoted to his prejudice at the time, and no 
doubt did him no good with those who could best serve 
his interests, On his next visit to Stirling he smashed 
the pane with the butt-end of his riding-whip.” 

In this volume the ‘Bonny Lass of Albany’ 
also is given, with the remark, “‘The following 
song,’ says Chambers, ‘is printed from a manu- 
script book in Burns’s handwriting, in the 8- 
sion of Mr. B. Nightingale of London.’” The 
reading of the second line is, 

To think upon the raging sea, 
and so is different from that given by your corre- 
spondent. F, C. Birgseck Terry. 


“ CouRAGE OF opinions” §. i. 514) 
was in common use in France before it recently be- 
came adopted here. “ Le courage de ses opinions ” 
is obviously good French, with a plain — 


*‘Lorp Bateman’ i. 495).—I have the 
first edition, as well as that dated 1851. In both 
of them the trees in plate 7 are left blank, and 
not filled in. There are many differences. The 
later has head-lines with the page numbers at the 
corners. The first bas no head-lines, but the pagi- 
nation is in the middle, and in larger figures. 
There are variations in the size of display lines, 
and in the use of capitals in the text. The type 
of the first edition appears either to have a slightly 
bigger face, or to be more heavily printed, than 
the later edition, for the general appearance is 
blacker and better. The plates, of course, are 
stronger and richer in the first edition. Just 
setting off on a journey, I have not time to make 
& more minute comparison of every page. 


R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Hexuam (8 i. 491, 523).—Pror. Sxear is 
uite right in supposing that I did not propose to 
erive the name of Hexham from an abstract noun. 

Such a formation would be unique among Old 
English local names. His difficulty about the 
genitive singular in Hagustaldes-ham does not 
seem to me to be a real difficulty. Monasteries 


were frequently erected at some spot which had 
acquired sanctity from being the retreat of an 
anchorite ; the great monasteries of St. Gall, in 
Switzerland, and of Tewkesbury, Malmesbury, and 
Peakirk, in England, being instances in point; 
all of them bearing the name of the hermit round 
whose cell they grew up. Hagustaldes-ham might, 
therefore, have been the home of a “celibate” 
round which the great priory arose. It is even 
possible that this hermit may be identified. The 
monastery was built by St. Wilfrid between 674 
and 678, and in 685 (or possibly in 687), St. John 
of Beverley, who had acquired great sanctity as a 
local hermit, was chosen as Bishop and Prior of 
Hexham. 

The objection to Pror. Sxeat’s explanation is 
that Hagustald is not known to occur in England 
asu proper name. The nearest approach to it is 
Hextilda, wife of Richard Cumin, whose name is 
written in the ‘Durham Liber Vite.’ Hagustolt, 
however, is found as an Alemannic name in 744, 
and at Fulda we have Hagastalt in 789, and 
Hugustalt in 805, I gladly make Pror. Sxeata 
present of these cases in support of his theory, 
hoping that for the present he will permit me to 
prefer my own. Isaac Taytor. 


Surnames (8 S, i. 515).—The @ prefixed to 
w in the names quoted is merely an —_ to 
render the Welsh pronunciation. b 


Sarrron anp Sarrron Loaves (8" S. i. 476). 
—To the virtues of saffron whole volumes have 
been devoted, references to some of the more im- 
portant of which are given in Canon Ellacombe’s 
* Plant-lore and Garden Oraft of Shakspeare,’ where 
there is a long article on the subject. The plant 
was chiefly used for diseases of the lungs, whence 
came its title of anima pulmonum; for assisting 
the eruption of measles, small-pox, &c. (in measles 
it is still occasionally prescribed); as a cardiae 
and general stimulant; and as a digestive and 
strengthener of the stomach. To this last (sup- 
posed) virtue its use in ‘‘meats” is due. Lyte 
says that so taken it “comforteth the stomacke, 
and causeth good digestion, and sodden in wine it 
preserveth from dronkennesse.” It was also used 
as a love philtre, and it still enters largely into some 
popular recipes for ‘‘ making up” horses. The 
most extravagant notions of its powers were 
formerly held, and some old writers went so far 
as to term it the king of vegetables. Even so 
lately as the middle of last century it held a pro- 
minent place in our official dispensatories, but it 
has now come to be used only as a colouring and 
flavouring agent, being medicinally almost inert, 
its property (such as it is) being mildly stimulative. 
The medical council have recently had under dis- 
cussion the propriety of omitting it altogether from 


the next edition of the British Pharmacopcia as a 


aseless and expensive drug. In this neighbour- 
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hood it is used, but not to any great extent, in 
cakes and confectionery. I have been careful not 
to copy from Canon E\lacombe, to whom, therefore, 
I may refer Mr. Gerisu for further information. 
C. C._B. 
Epworth. 


These have probably little to do with medicinal 
efficacy. They are the survival of the medizval use 
of saffron in almost every dish, whether for colour- 
ing or flavour. Edward III. laid in 48 lbs, of it in 
1330, at 4s. 6d. per Ib. (Wardrobe Account, 34/8, 
Q.R.). From the frequent occurrence in ancient 
recipes of the order to “colour hit with saffron,” 
it seems probable that appearance was chiefly con- 
sidered in its use, HERMENTRUDE. 


Saffron, says Culpepper, “is an Herb of the Sun, 
and under the Lyon, and therefore you need not 
demand a reason why it strengthens the heart so 
exceedingly”; neither need we wonder why it 
should be considered a suitable ingredient in cakes 
made to celebrate the rising of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. The “Lyon” too has been regarded as a type 
of the risen Lord, as ancient fancy taught that it 
was born dead and brought to life on the third day 
by the breath of its father. Sr. Swirar. 


The saffron of commerce is prepared from the 
stigmas of Crocus sativus, a plant formerly culti- 
vated to a large extent around the town of Saffron 
Walden, in Essex. Murray’s ‘ Handbook for the 
Eastern Counties’ refers to the tradition that the 
first bulb of the plant was brought to England 
hidden in a palmer’s staff. After being grown for 
several centuries, the cultivation of saffron ceased in 
Essex more than a hundred years ago. Blakely’s 
‘Handy Dictionary of Commercial Information’ 
states :— 


“ Saffron is used as a medicinal drug chiefly on account 
of its colour ; also for the same reason by dyers, painters, 
and in confectionery and pastry...... It is esteemed medi- 
cinal in the East, with all sorts of virtues ascribed to it.” 

I. C. Gourp. 


InstruMenTaL Caorr (7 §, xii. 347, 416, 469; 
8" §, i. 195, 336, 498).—The serpent about which 
O. C. B. inquires is now quite obsolete. Mendels- 
sohn wrote a part for it in his ‘ Meeresstille ’ Over- 
ture, and in his ‘St. Paul,’ 1835. This is probably 
the latest orchestral use of it bya composer. Two 
serpents were, however, used in the band of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, under Costa’s direction, 
till 1850, and serpents were employed in the 
Guards’ band till about the same time. They 
were superseded by the ophicleide, which, in its 
turn, gave place to the bombardon. 
Weycare. 


Atpan’s Tavern” (8 i. 293, 417).— 
“St. Alban’s Tavern” was not situated in the 
thoroughfare now known as Pall Mall, but in St. 
Alban’s Street. This small street was removed 


to make way for Waterloo Place and Ragent 
Street. Regent Street was designed and carried 
out by Mr. John Nash, architect, under an Act 
of Parliament obtained in 1813, and began at 
St. Alban’s Place (see Canningham’s ‘ London’ or 
Wheatley’s ‘Cunningham’). But “St. Alban’s 
Tavern” and street existed as late as 1815, as 
may be learnt from a description of the former in 
the ‘Epicure’s Almanack’ of that date. Mr. 
Wheatley says the street was removed in 1815, 
For slight information regarding this once fashion- 
able resort see, besides the above-mentioned books, 
the Whitehall Evening Post of June 13, 1756, 
advertisement relating to the gentlemen of the 
Kentish Club, who are desired to dine together, 
&c., and a bill in the Banks Ooll., B. Mas, 
advertising that mineral waters are sold here. 
This is wrongly placed among the book-plates. 
J. H. Macmicuagt. 


Mr. W. F. Water is mistaken in saying that 
the Rev. Thomas Frognal Dibdin was “Tom 
Bowling’s ”—i. e., Charles Dibdin’s—son. He was 
the song-writer’s nephew. Cartes WYLIE. 


Boor anp Sappite” (8 §. i. 209, 318).— 
This is one of the familiar calls sounded upon 
the trumpet befote it possessed valves and keys, 
to which arbitrary names were given. In the 
* Armada,’ by Macaulay, we read :— 
dat tatty the trumpet peals, and gaily dance the 


The following passage from the ‘ Bride of Lammer- 
moor,’ in which Johnnie Mortsheugh, the sexton, 
formerly trumpeter at Ravenswood Castle, nar- 
rates his campaigning experiences, will give an 
amusing illustration of the phrase. The date is 
about 1679 :— 

«Ou, ye see, sir,’ said the sexton, ‘as for the auld 
gude-sire body of a lord, I lived on his land when I 
was a swanking young chield, and could hae blawn the 
trumpet wi’ onybody, for { had wind eneugh then—and 
touching this trumpeter Marine that I have heard play 
afore the Lords of the Circuit, I wad hee made nae mair 
o’ him than of a bairn and a bawbee whistle. I def, 
him to hae played ‘ Boot and Saddle,’ or ‘ Horse an 
Away,’ or‘ Gallants come trot’ with me—he hadna the 
tones.’ ’’—Chap. xxiii. 

At the present day the members of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, are summoned to dinner by the 
sound of the trumpet, as they probably have been 
since the foundation of the college in 1340. 

Joun Pickrorv, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The early form of boute selle in French I take 
to have been boute en selle ([ have an idea I have 
met with it), and in that shape to have been done 
into English as “ boot and saddle.” J. ©. 

“For HE’s A JOLLY Goop Fettow” (7 §. 
xii. 489; 8% S. i. 92, 317, 438).—The question 
originally asked by G, T. bas resulted in something 
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like a squabble as to the personal identity of the 
Malbrouck of the French song. In this I shall 
take no part, beyond adding my testimony to that 
of W. ©. B. at the last reference, that “the tune 
of ‘ Malbrouck’ is identical with that of......‘ We 
won't go home till morning.’” I have not only 
heard a Frenchman sing “ Malbrouck s’en va-t en 
guerre,” but when I was at Boulogne, about twenty- 
three years ago, I strayed into a back street and 
saw in a shop window there several ballad-sheets 
with the melodies, one of which was this ‘ Mal- 
brouck.’ My special pu in now writing is to 
say that from my boyh days I remember the 
two opening lines of a song that went to this par- 
ticular melody :— 

Some people are always contending 

The times are so bad they want mending. 
I am not sure that the refrain of this song was 
* We won't go home till morning.” F. Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


In answer to Ma. T. W. Tempany, with refer - 
ence to the French air of “‘ Malbroke s’en va a la 
erre,” the ridicule seems to apply to the third 
uke of that famous title, not to the great duke 
himself. In Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ &c., the former is 
described as : 


* “@ Brigadier-General in the Army, who commanded a 
brigade of foot guards at the Battle of Dettingen in 
1743. His Grace had the command, in 1758, of 
the land forces in an expedition against the French 
colonies [? provinces}; and in the same year was 
appointed Commander. in-Chief of all the British forces 
intended to serve in Germany under Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick. His Grace died of a fever, October 28, 
1758, at Munster, in Westphalia, and was succeeded by 


his eldest son."” 
R. Lewins, M.D. 
Army and Navy Club. 


Pacanisu 1x Britrany (8* i. 83, 320).— 


“The Léonais (the Lemovicas of the Merovingian 
sovereigns) forms the extreme western born of Brittany, 
The church is the great point of reunion for the 
Leonards; its pardons, or festivals of patron saints, fur- 
nich its great occasions of rejoicing ; the ‘ Day of the 
Dead’—the day after All Saints’ Day—is ite chief 
family commemoration, The whole population is in 
mourning; the day is spent in religious services, in 
masses and prayers for the dead. The remains of the 
supper, which crowns the offices of the day, is left on the 
table, that the dead may take their seats again round 
the remembered board. The festival of St. John—the 
Christian substitute for the Druidic Sun-feast—is still 
celebrated, Beal-fires blaze on every hill-side, round 
which the peasants dance all night, in their holiday 
clothes, to the sound of the biniow, a kind of rustic haut- 
boy, and the shepherd's horn, or of a rude music drawn 
out of reeds fixed across a copper basin. The girl who 
dances round nine St. John’s fires before midnight is 
sure to marry within the year. In many parishes the 
curé himeelf goes in procession with banner and cross to 
light the sacred fire. A brand from it is preserved with 
reverence: placed between a branch of box blessed on 


Palm Sunday, and a piece of the Twelfth-night cake, it 
to preserve the cottage from evil by thunder, 
wers of the nosegay which crowns the beal-fire 


The dower 


heap are powerful talismans against bodily ills, Intensity 
of religious faith, passing into the wildest, and often 
rossest superstition, is the dominant character of the 
inhabitant of the Léonais.”—' Ballads and Songs of 
Brittany,’ by Tom Taylor, translated from the ‘ Barsaz- 
Breiz’ of Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarqué (Macmillan 
& Co., 1865), introduction, p. v. 

Under the shadow of this headland (i. ¢.,, Penmarch) 
lay the town of Ia....... Till within the last forty 
years mass used to be served once a year from a boat on 
the Menhirien (or Druid stones), which at low spring- 
tides rose above the sea, and were believed to be the 
altars of the buried city, while all the fishing boats 
brought a devout population of worshippers to this 
Christian sacrifice at Druid altars.” — Jbid., p. viii. 

“ Vannesis the home of the legends of gnomesand spirits, 
of dwarfs and fairies that haunt rocks and woods, streams 
and fountuings, of the dus andmary morgan, the poulpicun, 
and the korrigan (Celtic fairies of the woods, streams, 
rocks, and springs). The foot-ball play of the Soule, in 
which villages and parishes contend for the mastery, 
limbs being broken and lives often lost in the fierce 
excitement of the struggle, is now confined to the dis- 
trict of Vannes,”—Jbid., p. xiv, 


As to De la Villemarqué’s ‘ Barsaz-Breiz,’ see 
7" S. xii. 335, under ‘Survival of Druidism in 
France.’ The bonfires for the festival of St. 
John in England are told of in Hone’s ‘ Every- 
Day Book,’ i, 845, and Hone’s ‘ Year-Book,’ 984, 
ed. 1832. Ropert PierPornt. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Cuurcumen (7 §. x. 67, 189, 311; 
xi, 292, 373).—May the following late instance be 
added to those given by myself and other corre- 
spondents? It must be borne in mind that Grant’s 
very graphic and interesting work is not a history, 
but, like many of the “ Waverley Novels,” a 
romance founded on history. The circumstance of 
the “ three hundred unfrocked friars” may, there- 
fore, not be literally true, but I dare say it is ben 
trovato. What do your readers who are better 
acquainted with Spanish history than I am say? 

“ ¢Satanas seize us if we bury a hair of their heads |’ 
exclaimed the gueril'a [Francisco Mina] vehemently. 
‘Pho! Senor Cavalier, you forget yourself. They are 
only Frenchmen; and what say the priests every day? 
“ Love all mankind but Frenchmen, who are the spawn 
of hell!’ They lie under the ban of his holiness the 
Pope, and with this excuse three hundred unfrocked 
friars serve in my band—and brave fellows they are as 
ever grasped hilt !’”—Grant, ‘ The Romance of War,’ 
chap. xiii. 

JonaTHAN BovcuieEr, 


Georce Monk, or ALBEMARLE (8 §, 
i. 515).—Monk’s wife was a girl who maiden 
name was Nan Clarges, the daughter of a black- 
smith in the Savoy, and married firstly to a per- 
fumer named Ratsford. When a prisoner in the 
Tower, after the Battle of Nantwich, and engaged 
in writing ‘ Observations upon Military and Politi- 
cal Affairs,’ Monk, then a colonel, amused himself 
by making love to the perfumer’s wife, who came 
from the sign of “ The Three Spanish Gypsies,” in 


the Exchange, to fetch his linen. Ratsford objected 
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to the intrigue, separated from his wife, and, not 
long afterwards, died. The life of Monk with her 
afterwards was not unlike that led by another 
reat general, Marlborough, with his spouse, she 
ballied him, looked after his interests, endeavoured 
to dissuade him from joining in any political 
struggles—and loved him dearly, as he did her. 
And years after, when Nan ruled as Duchess of 
Albemarle, Monk consulted her in everything as 
he had done from the first. 
In answer to Lac’s second question, Gumble 
(not Gamble) did write the general’s life. 


Monk (or rather Monck) married, in 1654, Anne 
Clarges, who had been his mistress, and was, ac- 
cording to Clarendon, “a person of the lowest 
extraction,” and is described by Pepys as ‘‘ ever a 
plainhomely dowdy.” Her brother, Thomas Clarges, 
was in 1660 commissioned to convey to Charles II. 
the message of the Parliament) inviting him to 
return, and was knighted as soon as the communi- 
cation had been read. Monk died in 1669; the 
account of his ‘ Life,’ by his chaplain, Dr. Gumble, 
was published in 1671, and afterwards translated 
into French by Guy Miege. W. T. Lynx. 

Blackheath. 


Tae Evepsants or Pyreuvs §, i, 475).— 
Though elephants may have been in Europe 
“ Rara avis in terris nigroque simillima cygno”— 
which is the proper meaning of a “‘ wildfowl” 
—yet Alexander had brought them into Europe 
several years before Pyrrhus—parov év 
*AXé~avdpos (Pausanias)—from his con- 
quest in India, so that Pyrrhus might easily trans- 
port them from his collection into Italy, as Beyer- 
linck explains (* Magn, Theatr.,’ t. iv. p. 74a). 

Ep. MarsHa.t, 

Mr. Bovucuier wants to know where Phyrrhus 
got his elephants, and how did a king of Epirus in 
the third century B.c. come to have elephants at 
all, Ten years ago this question could not have 
been answered. But in 1883 M. Naville discovered 
an inscription of Ptolemy Philadelphus, from 
which we learn that the ‘‘first general of his 
Majesty had sailed down the Red Sea and reached 
the land of the negroes, where he caught elephants 
in great numbers for the king, and he brought 
them on his ships to the king on his transports of 
the sea. He brought them also on the Eastern 
canal, no such thing had ever been seen by any 
of the kings of the land.” Pyrrhus invaded Italy 
in 280 B.c., during the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
delpbus, his army consisting largely of Egyptian 
troops supplied by Ptolemy, whose step-sister he 
had married. The elephants doubtless formed part 
of the Egyptian contingent. 

Pithom, where these elephants were landed, is 
on Lake Timseb, close to Ismailia ; the Red Sea 


It was near Pithom, in the land of Succotb, and not 
at Suez, that the Israelites crossed the sea. 
Isaac TaYLor. 


“ Where did Pyrrhus get his elephants ?” Thirl- 
wall’s ‘ History of Greece’ supplies the answer to 
the question. It appears that the elephants which 
were in the possession of King Pyrrbhus were 
brought from India by Sel , the founder of 
the Syrian dynasty, who had served in India 
under Alexander the Great. Some time after 
the death of Alexander Seleucus engaged in war 
with a prince named Sandrocottus, but afterwards 
contracted an alliance with him, as the price of 
which he received five hundred elephants; and 
when Seleucus fought the battle of Ipsus, in 
Phrygia, he had with him four hundred and 
eighty of these elephants. . 

When Seleucus, on the death of King Lysi- 
machus, was marching towards Lysimachia, in- 
tending to seize that city, he was assassinated by 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, half-brother of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, King of Egypt. Immediately after the 
assassination, Ceraunus mounted a horse, and rode 
to Lysimachie, where he at once assumed the 
diadem as the successor of Lysimachus. The army 
of Seleucus proclaimed him king, and Thirlwall 
tells us that the elephants, or at least a consider- 
able number of them, passed into his possession. 

Some portion of the dominions of Lysimachus 
were in Europe, north of Macedonia, and this 
portion, like that which lay in Asia, submitted to 
Ceraunus without resistance. He was afraid, how- 


70 | ever, that Pyrrhus might assert a claim to these 


European dominions, which were in the neighbour- 
hood of Epirus. But, as it happened, Pyrrhus was 
at this time engrossed by the prospect of conquest 
in Italy, and he was anxious for nothing but to be 
assisted in his Italian expedition, and to provide 
for the safety of his own dominions during his 
absence. Ceraunus took the opportunity to dis- 
arm his possible enmity by placing five thousand 
foot, two thousand horse, and fifty elephants at 
his disposal, nominally for a term of two years, 
and took Epirus under his protection. 
We thus see where Pyrrhus got his elephants. 
©. W. Cass. 


The elephants of Pyrrhus were African ele- 
phants. He had beaten the Carthaginians in two 
pitched battles in Sicily, and doubtless had cap- 


tured some of their elephants. 
J. Carrick Moore. 


Cuan Cuatran anp THE Exper Famity (8% 
S. i. 431).—I can give no information in reply to 
Mr. Exper’s query concerning the Elder family, 
but should like to ask whether anything is known 
going to prove that the family of Dollas, or Dallas, 
was also a branch or sept of the Clan Chattan or 
Mackintosh ? Such a tradition exists, but it may 


extending at that time fifty miles north of Suez. 


well have originated from the fact that James 
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Dallas, of Cantray, commanded a company ia the 
Mackintosh clan regiment in the ’45. Boozer. 


Wittram Sorsory S. i. 476).—He was 
Abbot of Beaulieu, a Cistercian abbey in Hamp- 
shire, founded by King John in 1204. It possessed 
the right of sanctuary. There was another Beau- 
lieu in Norfolk, a Benedictine house, but this was 
only a priory. HERMENTRUDE. 


Abbot of Beaulieu, “de Bello Loco Regis,” in 
Hampshire. W. D. Macray. 


“Belli Loci” seems unquestionably to be the 
Abbey of Beaulieu, in the New Forest. 
Ep. Marsnatt. 


Wanrtep §. i. 454).—The “ sage 
t of the preceding generation to whom S. T. 
oleridge attributes the lines “God and the 
world,” &c. (‘Aids to Reflection,’ “ Moral and 
Religious [not ‘‘ Pradential ”] Aphorisms,” xvii.), 
is Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke. In a poem of his, 
* A Treatise of Warres,’ the sixty-sixth stanza is 
as follows, from which Coleridge’s quotation 
slightly varies :— 
God and the world they worship still together ; 
Draw not their lawes to Him, but his to theirs ; 
Untrue to both, so prosperous in neither ; 
Amid their own desires still raising feares ; 
Unwise, as all distracted powers be ; 
Strangers to God, fooles in humanitie. 
Too good for great things and too great for good, 
Grosart’s “ Fuller's Worthies "’ Series, 
* Lord Brooke’s Works,’ vol. ii, p. 127. 
The completing line, 
While still “ I dare not” waits upon “I wou'd,” 
is not Lord Brooke’s, but a Coleridge’s and 


ly Shakspeare’s, A. M, Jessoppr. 


Miss Anna Rozpena Larpiaw §. i. 494). 
—Since writing to you as to date, &., of death 
of Miss Anna Robena Laidlaw I have discovered 
that this lady is still living and in London. 

H. 


Tae Youre Prerenper, Prince 
8. i. 374, 401, 499).—In the Council Chamber of 
the Corporation of Edinburgh there is a bronze 
statue, in Roman costume, believed to represent 
Prince Charles, the Young Chevalier. It was cast 
in France, and shipped from Dankirk to Leith, 
where, in the process of unloading, it fell into the 
sea and remained submerged for some time. 
About the end of last century the statue was 
recovered and laid in one of the cellars of the 
council buildings, ultimately being placed in the 
Council Chamber itself, behind the Lord Provost's 
chair, In giving a position of such honour to a 
representation of the Young Pretender, the Edin- 
burgh town councillors, being loyal subjects, thought 
it expedient to say nothing about its identity. The 


above information I had from the late David Laing, 
LL.D. Visitors to the Scotch metropolis who are 
interested in memorials of the Stuart dynasty will 
be repaid by viewing the statute, which is a fine 
work of art. A. W. B. 


Uston Jack S. i. 494).—See a 
entitled ‘The Union Jack,’ by Emanuel Green, 
F.S.A., printed in the Archeological Journal, 
vol. xlviii. p. 295, for a full account of this flag. 
The author there seems to assign the name “ Jack” 
to a naval origin, and brings arguments to bear 
against the common idea of the name being derived 
from James I. Artuur Vicars. 


The words “ Union Jack” are, as generally used, 
a misnomer. The correct term is ‘‘ Union flag”; 
this is used officially. ‘‘ Union Jack” implies the 
small flag hoisted at the bow of a Queen’s ship. 
It is the diminutive, as ‘‘ Jack of all trades, master 
of none.” Wittiam Fraser of Ledeclune Bt, 


The history of this flag, also the draft of a royal 
letter of the time of James I., and an Order in 
Council at the date of the Union, have already 
been given in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ See 
&, iii, 11, 78; i. 207; vii. 136, 208; 
S. iv. 486; viii. 9,72; xii. 22, 101. 

Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


No Jupce sits on A Goop Farnayr (8* §S. i. 
334, 439, 497).—I have been much astonished at 
the assertion that no judge sits on a Good Friday. 
It is true the Hilary Sittings of the courts always 
end, as did the Hilary Term, befure Good Friday. 
But judges on circuit must often have been com- 
pelled to sit on Good Friday, in order to get 
through the business. I remember perfectly well 
such a case at Bristol some years ago. Unfortu- 
nately, however, I have no access here to the files 
of the Bristol newspapers to ascertain the date. 
The court sat, I think, on that occasion at 2 0’clock. 
The story given by E. L. G. at the last reference 
may be ben trovato, it is obviously nothing more, 
notwithstanding his inimitably serious air in re- 
lating and commenting on it. 

E. Hartianp. 


Buierarn ap Conrrn i. 353, 482, 503). 
—Gwaethfoed, the grandfather of Confyn, was 
never King of Cardigan and Gwent. No man of 
that name was King of Gwent, so far as I have 
seen. There was a Gwaethfoed who was lord of 
some district in Cardigan or Pembrokeshire, but 
he was an entirely different man from the father 
of Gwerystan, the father of Cynfyn. 

Is there any evidence that Augharad, wife of 
Owen ap Hywel Ada, was a daughter of a Llywelyn, 
son of Merfyn? The ‘Brut y Tywysagion’ says 
that a son of “ Mervyn” was killed by the pagans 
in 901. The same authority states that Hayarddur, 
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the son of a Mervyn, was drowned in 953, but I 
have never wet with a son of the name of Llywelyn. 
Tromas 
ston Clinton Rectory. 


Avurnors oF Quotations Wantep §. xi. 
429).— 

From a leaflet which lies before me I learn that the 
beautiful poem beginning “ One less at home” is by 
Sarsh Geraldine Stock, and is teken from ‘Joy in 
Sorrow,’ published by J, F, Shaw & Co. 

J. F. MANSERGH. 
8. i, 455. 


“To exchange glances,” &c.—This quotation, which 
is not verbally exact, is from ‘ Russelas,’ chap. xxviii. 
par. 3. F, D. 

§th i. 515. 
J. 8. M. does not quote accurately. The correct lines 
are 

There ’s a fount about to stream, 

There ’s a light about to beam, 

There ’s a warmth about to glow, 

There 's a flower about to blow ; 

There ’s a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray ; 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way. 

They occur in Charles Mackay’s ‘Voices from the 
Crowd,’ under the heading “ Clear the Way.” See the 
“Chandos Classics,” ‘The Poetical Works of Charles 
Mackay,’ p. 209. Ricwarp WELFORD. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

neaster and York: a Century of English History, 
—_ 1395-1483. By Sir James H. Ramsay of Bamff, 

Bart., M.A. 2 vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
SvuBSTANTIAL and important as is the history of the 
Wars of the Roses given us by Sir James Ramsay, it is 
but a portion, somewhat curiously a concluding portion, 
of a larger work, The task which the author has eet 
himself is that of supplying from trustworthy and 
verified sources a “connected narrative of the first 
fifteen hundred years of the history of England.” What 
reasons have caueed the appearance in the volumes first 
blished of the final portion of the history is not stated. 
The earlier chapters are, however, in a state of advanced 
reparation, and their speedy publication is promised, 
o comprehensive is the scheme of Sir James that com- 
pression in dealing with materials is inevitable. Em- 
ploying freely the dcuments which have recently been 
placed at the service of the historian, he has sought to 
enrich an historical narrative with records of the 
literary, economical, and industrial development of the 
people, At the close of each reign a financial view is 
given of the state of the kingdom, including military and 
naval expenditure, the cost of civil service, public works, 
dockyards, pensions and annuities, and other like matters 
rarely included in the purview of the historian. Not 
easily can the value of these particulars be over-estimated. 
Special pains have also been employed in depicting the 
conditions of foreign countries, the Empire, France, 
Burgundy, Brittany, Scotland, and elsewhere. How 
important are our relations with these countries becomes 
obvious when it is recalled that more than half the 
present instalment is occupied with the attempts of euc- 
cessive monarchs to maintain English supremacy in 
France. A map of the division of France at the close 


of 1428 shows the English possestors of Normandy, 
Picardy, Isle of France, Chamyagne, Maine, the 
Orléanais, the Angounois, and portions of Guienne and 
Gascony, extending from Cognac to St. Jean de Luz. 
The great northern block of English possessions is 
limited by Cherbourg and Avranche on the west, Toul, 
Bar le Duc, and Sedan on the east, Crecy and St. Quentin 
on the north, and Le Mans, Orleans, and Chaumount on 
the south, and includes Parie, Rheims, Le Havre, Rouen, 
and Troyes, Concerning the perpetual wars for the 
extension of this great empire Sir James writes his most 
brilliant chapters, and the description of the Battle of 
Agincourt, with its accomypanying plan, is the part to 
which the reader will most readily turn. Scotland, more- 
over, exerciees a baneful influence upon the fortures of 
England, whose weakness constituted Scotland’s oppor- 
tunity. The account of Scottish history which is sup- 
plied is more comprehensive than is to be found in any 
other popular history, In dealing with the short and 
troublous reigns of Edward 1V. and V. and Richard III. 
Sir James is at his best. He gives a pleasing account of 
Henry VI., whose amiability and weakness are well 
depicted. Concerning Richard he has little to say that 
is new. He accepts, however, the unfavourable estimate 
of that monarch, whom he describes at second hand, 
after Stubbs, as “ Brave, cunning, resolute, clear- 
sighted, bound by no ties of love or gratitude, amenable 
to no instincts of mercy or kindness.” In dealing with 
battles at home and abroad, with which, of course, his 
volumes are largely occupied, he invariably leans to the 
smaller as against the Jarger number of participants in 
the struggle. In this he is presumably right. His style 
is fairly good, though he is guilty of such inaccuracies as 
“from whence,’’ frequently repeated, and the like. One 
or two mistakes call for correction. At p. 170, vol.i., 
the date given as “1483” should be 1413. Little fault is 
however, to be found in this respect, and the whole is 
commendably correct. Portraits of the various kings and 
plans of the great battles add very greatly to the value 
of a work that, even in its present unfinished state, con- 
stitutes an acceptable and a valuable contribution to 
historical knowledge. 


A Cabinet of Gems. Cut and polished by Sir Philip 
Sidney. Now for the more radiance presented without 
their setting by George Mac Donald, (Stock. ) 

Unper the above fantastic title Mr. George Mac Donald 
has presented, as the first volume of a series to’be called 
Elizabethan Library,” a ceries of extractsin prose 
and verse from the ‘ Arcadia’ of Sir Philip Sidney, together 
with one or two Pealms in the rendering of his sister. 
The hope is to popularize the writings of this fine poet. 
The design may be accomplished. Sidney ie, however, 
known to all real lovers of poetry, and those who are not 
such can scarcely be tempted to read a literature with 
which they have no sympathy. The collection is 
interesting to those, even, who possess the originals, 
but are glad to refresh their memories, and the new 
series of books is pretty. We are glad to see a second 
collection of Sidneian gems promised. The present 
collection is appetizing rather than satisfying. 


The Poems of Andrew Marvel. Edited by G. A, Aitken 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 
A HANDY edition of the poetical works of Andrew Mar- 
vel has long been a desideratum. One or two editions 
of the poems and letters issued in the last century are 
incomplete and inaccessible, and the collection of Dr. 
Grosart, an advance upon anything that had previously 
been published, is issued in a very limited edition and in 
a shape which, if not absolutely cumbrous, is at least 
unsuited for the pocket. To obtain an edition so elegant 
and correct as that added by Messrs, Lawrence & Bullen 
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to their “ Muses’ Library” it was worth while to wait. 
Mr. Aitken is complete master of his subject, and the 
prefatory portions are admirable, while the books them- 
selves are the handsomest conceivable. An edition of 
the poets so delightful in all respects as the “ Muses’ 
Library” has not previously seen the light. Though 
unknown to the many, Marlowe's poems have been a 
especial delight of the few. Some of bis lyrics have found 
their way into anthologies, and his description of the 
death of Charles I, bas been often quoted. Leigh Hunt 
did something to popularize the satire upon the Dutch 
and the lines ‘ To his Coy Mistress.’ His satires have, 
however, been far less known than they merit, They 
constitute the redeeming feature in that curious and 
ecarcely mentionable collection of priceless meats and 
garbage the ‘State Poems.’ Coarse enough some of 
them are, but they constitute literature, and are important 
in more than one respect, From Mr. Aitken’s biblio- 
graphical notes, which form an invaluable portion of his 

= matter, we learn that the folio edition of 1680, 

ed by Marvel's wife, is authentic. We had a notion 
that it was spurious, and that no Mrs, Marvell had ever 
existed, and are glad to be corrected. In all respects 
the new edition is delightful, It should do much to 
—— one of the most genuine and most neglected 
of English poets, 


Mandeville. By J. H. Round. (Longmans 


How many average readers, we wonder, could tell off- 
hand who Geoffrey de Mandeville was, or, if dubious, 
‘would be much enlightened by the secondary title of 
this book, “a Study of the Anarchy”? This truculent 
ear] bas been chosen by Mr, Round as the eponymous 
hero of his narrative, as being a typical presentment of 
the feudal and anarchic spirit which was distinctive 
of the reign of Stephen. But the feature of his work to 
which he gives special prominence is the use made of the 
charters which were granted throughout this reign, as 
well by the Empress Maud as the king. In fact, the 
book might fairly, and perhaps even more appropriately, 
bave been entitled a study of some special charters in the 
reign of King Stephen, for this it is much more than a 
biography or a connected historice! narrative. Many 
minute points of constitutional history and nomenclature 
are here di d, all of technical importance and of 
interest to the student of institutional antiquities, Mr. 
Round is well vereed in original authorities, and is able 
sometimes to correct slips in such generally accurate 
writers as Freeman and Clark and Birch. He claims to 
have thrown fresh light on the origin of earldoms, the 
development of the fiscal system, and the early adminis- 
tration of the City of London; and he gives full and 
careful references for all his conclusions. Indeed, 
several problems of chronology and the sequence of 
events which have been a puzzle to modern historians 
are here elucidated for the first time. Geoffrey himself 
is all the while left very much in the background. He 
now and then emerges into light as a shameless trimmer, 
who aspired to hold the balance between the two con- 
flicting parties in the state, and was content to put him- 
self at the service of the highest bidder, passing from 
camp to camp with the most cynical disregard of loyalty 
or principle. Though we cannot say that Mr, Round 
wields the pen of a picturesque and vivid chronicler, he 
has succeeded iu producing a solid contribution to hia- 
— learning for which students will feel grateful to 


The Literary Shrines id Yorkshire. By J, A. Erakine 
Stuart, F.5.A.Scot. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tae idea of treating Yorkshire by its waterways, descend- 


interest, is happy. Mr. Stuart has, moreover, enriched 
his volume with many views of much interest. It will 
be prized by collectors of local works, and is of some 
utility, since it possesses an index. It is, however, 
deficient in balance, giving full particulars concerning 
some people and dismissing with a simple mention 
others of greater interest, On everything connected 
with the Bronté family our writer has very much to say, 


THE new livraison of L’Art et l'ldée completes the 
first volume, the title and prefatory matter to which are 
issued, A very interesting volume it proves to be, brim- 
ming with illustrations, and fulfilling all the promises of 
the editor. The latest part opens with a description, by 
M. Octave Uzanne, of the Parisian Hétel des Ventes, 
what it is, will be, and ought to be, The same ingenious 
and elegant writer supplies a tribute to that genial and 
amiable author Charles Monselet, with some unpublished 
correspondence. Both articles are pleasant and read- 
able and freely illustrated. M. B, H. Gausseron sup- 
plies a ‘ To Bibliographique du Mois.’ 


Mr. Exuiot Stock announces ‘ Nooks and Corners of 
Herefordshire,’ by H. Thornhill Timmins, for early pub- 
lication. The work will be published in large quarto 
size by subscription, and will be illustrated by about one 
huadred drawings by the author. 


Botices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

J.A. J.—References to the Kemblesand Mrs, Siddons 
abound in the theatrical biographies of the early part of 
the century. Reynolds's ‘ Life,’ Bernhard’s ‘ Recollee- 
tions of the Georgian Era,’ the ‘ Life of Mrs. Inchbald,’ 
‘Life of Mrs. Jordan,’ Dunlap’s ‘Cooke,’ &c., and in 
Mrs. Butler's various reminiscences, No substantive 
biographies beyond those you name are in existence. 
Consult Lewie’s ‘ Bibliographical Account of English 
Theatrical Literature 

L. V. M. (** Ode to Proserpine ”).—We believe the 
allusion to be to Mr. Swinburne’s ote The authorship of 

For the rapture of pursui 
Is the prize the vanquished gain 
we must leave to our correspondents. 

T, F, P.—* Principle” is not incorrect, but “ 
would be better. 

Errata,—8 §, i. p. 510, col. 1, 1. 5, for “ Jacomde 
read Jacombe; p. 520, col. 2,1. 16 from bottom, for“ of 
court” read of a court ; p. 525, col, 1, 1. 17 from bottom, 
for “ Lyrical” read Lexical. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 


ing its rivers, and noticing the objects or shrines of 


to this rule we can make no excep’ 
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THE ATHENAUM. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
AND THE DRAMA. 


PRICE THREEPENCE WEEKLY. 


Owing to the extension of the Patent Office, the Offices of the 
Atheneum have been removed from Took’s-court to Bream’s-buildin 
where a building has been specially erected for the use of the Journal 


and of Notes and Queries. 


Contents for SATURDAY, June 25th. 


RECENT CARLYLE LITERATURE. 

FAMILIAR STUDIES in HOMER 

OLD TOURAINE. 

A PRIMER of the GOTHIC LANGUAGE. 

The WORKS of Dr. 0. W. HOLMES. 

An BARLY ENGLISH LAW BOOK. 

NOVELS of the WEEK 

ENGLISH DICTIONARIES 

FRENCH LITERATURE—BOOKS for TOURISTS. 

OUR LIBRAKY TABLE—LIST of NEW KS. 

BELISARIUS and MARLBOROUGH ; The UNIVERSITY of MEL- 
BOURNE; UNPUBLISHED LETTER of THOMAS JEFFER- 

8ON; BERNARDUS MONACHUS; The AUCTION CATALOGUE 

of Dr. JOHNSON'S LIBRARY; An AUTOGRAPH SOCIETY; 


ALES 
LITERARY GOSSIP 
ame Birds; Library Table; Anthropological 
Notes ; Societies; Meetings ; Gossip 
FINE ARTS—The Archwological Societies; Minor Exhibitions; The 
Ruins of Rhey; Charles Keene's First Mlustrations; Notes from 
Sicily ; Sales ; Gossip 
MUSIC—The Week ; ‘ Timnhauser 'at Bayreuth ; Gossip; Concerts, &c , 
Next Week. 
RAMA—The Week; Coleridge's ‘Osorio’ and ‘Remorse’; The 
‘A * at Bradfield College ; Gossip. 


Contents for SATURDAY, June 1th 

The VERNEYS 

The RELIGION of ISRAEL 

SKEATS ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 

LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S LETTERS from SOUTH AFRICA. 

The GARDEN of PLRITY 

MAJOR'S HISTORY of GREATER BRITAIN. 

The FRAGMENTS of HERONDAS. 

NOVELS of the WEEK 

LOCAL HISTORY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

CAXTON at WESTMINSTER; The UNIVERSITY of MELBOURNE, 
The JUNIAN HANDWRITING, LITERARY PRIZES, The 
ANGLO-SAXON NAME BEOWULF; SHELLEYS “NIGHT- 

VEN.” 


LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE—The Naturalist in La Plata, The Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich ; Societies ; Meetings ; Gossi ‘ 
of Bilch ; Sales; 


FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy ; ti 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Concerts, &c., Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip 


Contents for SATURDAY, June 18th. 
CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS. 
TO THIBET THROUGH CHINA. 
The BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 
RIXZ OXONIENSES. 
WARREN HASTINGS. 
A FRENCH VIEW of SOCIALISM. 
NOVELS of the WEEK. 
RECENT VERSE 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


LITERARY PRIZES; NOTES from OXFORD, 
BROTHERS; SALE 


LITERARY GOSSIP 

British Cicade; Astronomical Notes; Societies ; 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip ; Concerts, &c., Next Week. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


Contents for SATURDAY, June 4th. 

Mr. CURZON on PERSIA. 

Mr. BLAIKIE’S POEMS 

Prof. FRASER'S MONOGRAPH on LOCKE, 

The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a GAMEKEEPER. 

NOVELS of the WEEK 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

BOOKS for the YOUNG 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

A JOURNAL of VICTOR HUGO; JOHN DAVIS, of LIMEHOUSE; 
The POETS’ NIGHTIN ; 
The FORT INGALES; F. Von BODENSTEDT; DOVE 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE—Kirkaldy's System of Mechanical Testing; The Scientific 


Expedition to the North ; 

Notes Societies , Meetings — — 
FINE ARTS—The Tombs of the Kings of 

Academy; Sales; Notes from Rome; The 

Mars; Gossip. 

USiC—Wi r ; ; 

M se wasne asI Knew Him; The Week; Gossip; Concerts, &c., 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 
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The Atheneum of THIS DAY (July 2nd) contains a Review of 
Continental Literature during the preceding Twelve Months. 


SUBSCRIPTION.—8s. 10d. for Three Months, 7s, 8d. for Six Months, 
15s. 3d. for Twelve Months, free by post for the United Kingdom ; or 9g, for Six 
Months, 18s, for Twelve Months, for the Colonies and Abroad. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 
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SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF 


LITERATURE. 


SELECT IMPORTANT WORKS and SETS from No. 616, 
just published. 


LD DPD 


ARCHEOLOGIE de EMPIRE de RUSSIE, 518 magnificent Coloured Plates, 6 vols. 


atlas 4to. in 7, and vol. of Text, Moscow, 1849-53. £105. 
AMERICA.—HUBBARD’S ELECTION SERMON, ‘to., Boston, Mass., Be 
AMERICA.—VAUGHAN’S GOLDEN FLEECE, /to., 1626. £5 15s, 
AMERICA.—MOXON’S NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, ‘to., 1674. £4 10s. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY’S JOURNAL, 40 vols. 8vo., 1833-88. £31 10s. 


AUCTORES CLASSICI DELPHINI, 141 vols. 8vo. jinely bound, Valpy, 1819-80. £24, 
SOCIETY of BIBLICAL ARCH ZOLOGY’S TRANSACTIONS, § vols. 8vo. newly 


bound, 1872-87. £10 10s, 
BARTSCH (A.), LE PEINTRE GRAVEUR, 2! vols. post 8vo., 1803-21. £12 12s, 
BIOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE, 45 vols. imperial 8vo., 1845. £10 10s, 
CALENDARS of STATE PAPERS (Polls Series), 159 vols. imperial 8vo., 1856-91. £70, 
EIKON BASILIKE, Prime Original Edition (perhaps unique), 1648. £10 10s. 
DRAMA.—MUNDEN’S MEMOIRS, ‘to., 1844, 1LLusTRATED (A FINE 10 
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